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THESE 
PROGRAMS 


BUILDING 
BETTER 
ENGLISH 
A New language 
Program 


At Our Booth 

— -F12-14 

San Francisco 
N.E.A 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 


New York e EVANSTON, ILLINOIS ¢ San Francisco 































* 30 VOLUMES 

* 88,000 ARTICLES 

* 10,000 ILLUSTRATIONS 
* 100 MAPS 


Growth and Development 


1829 — The Encyclopedia Americana was published in 
13 volumes. This was one year after first pas- 
senger railroad was begun in U. S 


1904 — Rebuilt and enlarged to 20 volumes. 
1918 — Reset and number of volumes increased to 30. 


1935-1942 — The changing tide of world events during 
these years has necessitated a policy of continu- 
ous revision. About 16,000 pages or two-thirds 
of the entire work have been revised and reset. 


AMERICANA CORPORATION 
2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Acclaimed by Educators and Librarians 





eileen eciias e 


as AMERICA’S 
REFERENCE 
WORK 


Complete, 
Authoritative, 
Scholarly 


’ Here is an American Encyclopedia with an American 
emphasis, created for everyday American needs. It is one of 
the most reliable, practical and completely up-to-date refer- 
ence works ever publisned. 


Thirty large volumes, the contents of which cover the 
entire world including timely, authoritative, material on 
science and industry, military subjects, hemispheric defense, 
finance, etc. 

More than 3,000 contributors, specialists in 
their fields, have helped make this latest revised 
Americana a “must” for every school and library. 


To meet the rigid economy and reduced budgets of schools 
and libraries, the publishers are offering the lowest pos- 
sible terms. (Your investment protected by the publication 
of the Americana Annual during the first part of each year 
which provides important supplementary material between 
revisions.) 


FREE ON REQUEST 


(Clip coupon for complete information) 


AMERICANA CORPORATION 


(Educational Division) 
2 West 48th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I am interested in learning more about “the 
Encyclopedia Americana. Please send me without obli- 
gation a copy of your booklet “America’s: Reference 
Work,” 


Name........... etalk iil 
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THE AMERICAN HEALTH SERIES 


Grades 1-9 


By Wilson—Almack—Baker—Abbott—Pryor 


No subjects in the curriculum of American 
schools today are of more major importance 
than health, citizenship, and character develop- 
ment. The latter two subjects are closely in- 
tegrated with that of health. All school people 
and all other leaders and citizens in America 
agree that health must be properly developed 
and maintained in schools today and always. 

Recognizing this need of utmost stress on 
health in the American public school curricu- 
lum, BOBBS-MERRILL is proud to announce 
the publication in early 1942 of The American 
Health Series, a separate book for each grade 
1-9. The fully comprehensive and well-balanced 
health program in this series will appeal in- 
stantly and favorably. 

eee 


The distinguished authorship of The Ameri- 
can Health Series includes: DR. CHARLES C. 
WILSON, Professor of Health and Physical 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; formerly Director of Health and Physi- 


cal Education, Hartford Public Schools; Chair- 
man of Joint Committee of N.E.A. and A.M.A. 
which prepared the Health Education Report; 
Co-Author of the 1942 YEARBOOK—Health 
in Schools; DR. JOHN C. ALMACK, Professor 
of Education, Stanford University; noted au- 
thor of elementary and junior high school and 
professional books; CLARA BELLE BAKER, 
Director of Demonstration School, National 
College of Education, Evanston; Co-Author of 
The Curriculum Readers, Healthful Living in 
the Children’s School, etc.; PANSY JEWETT 
ABBOTT, Superintendent and primary grade 
specialist, San Mateo County Schools, Califor- 
nia; DR. HELEN B. PRYOR, Professor of 
Hygiene, Stanford University. 


This outstanding authorship has contributed 
a textbook program that gives health education 
its rightful major position in the elementary 
and junior high school curriculum, including 
natural integration with other subjects and 
interests. The centers of emphasis are most 


modern and progressive—with proper balance 
and stress on physical, mental, emotional 
social, and community health. The program 
keeps in mind service in all types of schools 
and in urban and rural communities, Especial 
attention has been devoted to gradation factors, 


The American Health Series offers Ameri 
children the leading major textbook ean ib 
mechanical beauty—with four-color process 
bleed illustrations throughout BOOKS I-III. 
and with the same four-color process for from 
one half to one third of all illustrations in 
BOOKS IV-IX. Entirely new and original 
photographs and drawings were prepared for 
this series under the supervision of authors as 
well as editors. 

eee 


In The American Health Series, BOBBS. 
MERRILL is indeed offering a new publication 
of truly major importance. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 
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famed Sharp’s Language Practice. 


me,” says another. 


THE SERIES 


ST. LOUIS 


USEFUL LANGUAGE 
Gives My Pupils 
Just What They Need 


So say thousands of teachers 
who are praising this new work- 
book series, successor to the 


“T like that test-teach-test method,” says one. 
“It’s the Summary of Rules that especially appeals to 


“I can’t resist that price,” says a third. 

But whether it’s the method, the rules, the complete 
testing program, the carefully chosen content or what, 
this series is helping language teachers in thousands of 
classrooms. Let it help to solve your problems, too. 


Useful Language, grades 3 to 6, each..... 10c 
Useful Language, grades 7 and 8, each...15c 
Useful English, grades 9 to 12, each......27¢ 


Write Today for Samples 
WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Established 1838 



























Net Price 


MISSOURI 
8-53 





Time—tiouzs spent on various 
operations are major factors in the 
cost of PRINTING. ‘Through care- 
ful planning and advanced pro- 
duction methods we have reduced 


the time element to a minimum. 


(This magazine is from our presses) 
JUDD & DETWEILER, Inc. 


No printing job too small—none too large 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Ditto’s new liquid and gelatin duplicators serve 

the whole school all day long, in class and out. 

For example: With new legibility, the Ditto “D-5” r 

liquid duplicator makes copies of anything G06 8. Oakley’ Bivd., Chicago 
typed, written or drawn, without the use of type, ; 
stencil or ink, at 70-copies-a-minute, in one to 
8 colors at once, on any paper stock. Increase 
your own and everybody else’s effectiveness— 
speed, ease and modernize teaching. Send the ; 
coupon now for inspiring new teaching literature! 


Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 
( ) Send 
( ) Send me New Ditto Workbook Catalog 
( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 
( ) Send Sample Sheets. My class is: 
Primary ) Secondary ( ) Junior High School ( ) 
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WELL ORGANIZED * WELL GRADED « SOUND IN METHOD * HELPFUL TEACHING AIDS 


“LEARNING ARITHMETIC” 


by LENNES, ROGERS, and TRAVER 


This is a completely new series of 
arithmetic textbooks for grades three 
to eight; and is an outgrowth of years 
of experience and research, by Dr. N. J. 
Lennes, Professor of Mathematics of the 
University of Montana; Dr. Don C. 
Rogers, District Superintendent, 
Chicago Public Schools; and L. R. 
Traver, Co-Author of Lennes Essentials 
of Arithmetic. We feel confident that 
this series, from the standpoint of or- 
ganization and content, will appeal to 
the pupils and teachers, as well as 
school administrators. 

Organization: To enable teachers to 
plan their work and allot a proportion- 


ate and adequate amount of time to 
the various topics, the lessons have been 
grouped into fairly short units. Each 
unit covers approximately one week’s 
work, 


Content: The content is well balanced 
between exercises in the fundamental 
processes and problems with a rich 
variety of social situations common to 
the experiences of children. 


We modestly predict that when teach- 
ers examine these books they will say 
that they can teach this series easily 
and effectively. 


Books for grades three to six ready in January, grades seven and eight ready 
March Ist. Write for further information. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson Street, Chicago 


221 Fourth Avenue, New York 


441 W. Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta 


770 Mission Street, San Francisco 
Santa Fe Building, Dallas 


You are cordially invited to visit our Booth No. F-10 at the American Assn. of 
School Administrators Convention, San Francisco, February 21-26, 1942. 
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“What does 


WINSTON 
say about 4?" 


In American classrooms this 
query has become a by-law to 
finality in looking for the most 
satisfactory definition of a 
specified word. Many diction- 
aries leave pupils with almost 
the same lack of knowledge 
that originally led them to seek 
information. THE WINSTON 
DICTIONARIES, accepted in 
schools everywhere as “the 
modern authority,” provide 
clear, accurate, and complete 
definitions. 





FOR SCHOOLS—For _ intermediate 
and junior high school pupils. 46, 
000 terms defined. 


ADVANCED EDITION—For high 
school students and teacher’s desk 
use in all grades. 100,000 terms 


defined. 
Send for interesting, objective quiz 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Chicago PHILADELPHIA Atlanta 
Dallas Toronto Los Angeles 
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Between Editor and Reader 


ct TP HA I | 
The | | ik \ = 


TL YLT VIN I] lof the 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
JOY ELMER MORGAN, Editor H. A. ALLAN, Business Manager 


MEMBERS OF JOURNAL EDITORIAL STAFF 
Lyle W. Ashby, Ethel Blake, Mildred Sandison Fenner, Eleanor Fishburn, Erle Prior 


OUUUUNNULOUUUEONUAQOUOEONNOGOUDUNNNANOOUEENATOOANEANYOOTONONOOOUOOGGOUOOEOGGMATOOOUURENEAOOOUOU UU EEAAAOOOOUEOEDNEUAUOUUENAGAAU UU EEAAA AAO EEEA ATAU ENANUAU NEN ANAUUU RE AAN UNE TTAUNET THEN E NTH 


‘he JOURNAL during the coming 
months will give increasing attention 
to the war and the problems raised by 
it. The cover of this issue shows the 
Pacific Theater of War. It is the first 
of a series of four maps which are 


VOLUME 31 NUMBER 2 
being drawn for THE Journat by the 
experts of The National Geographic 
Society, whose offices are across the CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY 1942 
street from NEA headquarters. Other ; a 
maps will appear in THe Journat for A War Policy for American Schools ....... . Editorial 35 


March, April, and May. 

Map study widens perspective and 
helps people to understand their 
world. In these days of heightened in- 
terest in world affairs, every student 


NEA Serves in Wartime . Lyle W. Ashby 36 


The American Youth Commission ..... Willard E. Givens 38 


Readable Books of 1941 tierce nke 2 


Max Black 41 


should be encouraged to locate on the 
map every name that appears in the 


Wartime Education in England .......... 


A Teacher Looks at Central America . ... . Ethel MacNair 43 
war news. Schools may well keep for 
reference scrapbooks of maps clipped Reading—Every Teacher’s Job! » 2 + « « « «© «© Ivan A. Booker 45 
from newspapers and magazines. The Children’s Museum ........ .- John Ripley Forbes 46 





Pupils should be encouraged to sketch 
maps frequently from memory show- 
ing the more important points and 
relationships. Thus we can help youth 
to visualize the larger world in which 
people of the future will live. 


Shall We Be Traitors to Our Children? . . .. . Myer Kaplon 48 


Susan B. Anthony, Apostle of Freedom 
Eleanor Fishburn and Mildred S. Fenner 49 


Professional Relations 


. . e « . e . e e . 


Doak S. Campbell 51 
“Readable Books of 1941” was sched- The San Francisco Convention ......+++e eevee 52 
uled for the March Journa. We are 
glad to be able to publish this fine list 
a month earlier than announced. Au- 
thentic booklists are among the most 
valued features of THE JouRNAL. Two 
additional lists are scheduled for pub- 
lication this year—“Sixty Educational 
Books of 1941” to appear in April and 
“American History in Fiction” to ap- 
pear in May. 


Volunteers for Democracy .......-22cccccceccee 54 
Learning Citizenship thru Student Activities... 2. +++ 55 


Air Raids and the Schools 


cCtihem« eke oe eae 
Defense Savings as a School Project ... 1... +e ee ees 59 
The Highschool in Wartime ...........A.H. Bryan 60 
News and Notes. ... . 2 ssc cece cccvececsvcce G2 


One Hundred Percent Enrolments tiectvan 


SMM MMT 
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Published monthly except June, July, and August by the National Education Association of the United States, 1201 Sixteenth St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


MyrtLe Hooper Dann, President Wriiarp E. Givens, Executive Secretary Wititu G. Carr, Associate Secretary J. W. CraBTreeE, Secretary-emeritus 


_ Journal goes to all members of the Association. Active membership dues, including Journal $2; including other publications in addition to Journal $5; 
ife membership $100. Entered as second-class matter October 23, 1920, at the postoffice at Washington, D. C., under the act of August 24, 1912. Acceptance 
for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of October 3, 1917, authorized January 26, 1921. 


I MMM 


Directors OF Divisions: Accounts and Records, Mary J. Winfree; Affiliated Associations, Agnes Winn; Business, H. A. Allan; 
Field Service, Charl Ormond Williams; Membership, T. D. Martin; Publications, Joy Elmer Morgan; Research, Frank W. Hubbard; 
Rural Service, Howard A. Dawson; Secretary's Office, Harriett M. Chase. 


SECRETARIES OF DEPARTMENTS AND COMMISSIONS LOCATED AT NEA HEADQUARTERS: Business Education, Earl P. Strong; Classroom 
Teachers, Beatrice Miller (office sec.); Deans of Women, Kathryn G. Heath; Defense Commission, Donald DuShane; Educational 
Policies Commission, William G. Carr; Elementary School Principals, Eva G. Pinkston; Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion, N. P. Neilson; Rural Education, Howard A. Dawson; Secondary-School Principals, Paul E. Elicker; School Administrators, 
S. D. Shankland; Social Studies, Wilbur F. Murra; Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, Ruth Cunningham. 
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fa A NEW Alphacolor! 


This time it’s Alphacolor Dry Tempera 

|_|... giving you greater brilliance, Opac- 

ity, permanence, and covering ability , , 

24 sparkling new colors that mix jin. 

stantly, are non-spoiling and non-toxic 

Every full pint can has “smooth-flo 

spout,” and detachable “Handi-Mix-Pan.” 

| Mixed with water you have a liquid tempera; 

| ; — with oil, - ? tempera; with varnish, 2 
a net varnish tempera; use dry for stencils. Addr 

Dae Fibs JN-242 for information and Color Chart—no 2 Neg 


Ca Bo Be WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


‘SS Manufacturers Chicago Heights, Illinois 


STEP BY STEP 


the children grow in their ability sal: cemee™ 


to read and study with 


THE UNIT ACTIVITY 
READING PROGRAM 


by Nila Banton Smith and Others 


} 
| 
| 


Reading Readiness 
Learning a sight vocabulary 
Learning to Use Phonics 

| Comprehending and Interpreting 
Evaluating 
Organizing 


Locating Information 





Appreciating 


7 Reading aloud . 
. There’s a Reason, Time and Place 


for the daily enjoyment of wholesome 


CHEWING GUM 
With USING WORDS It’s a satisfying treat for all 


(An Enriched Spelling Program) Besides, chewing benefits your teeth 


=> | 


Reading with adequate speed 


by Lillian E. Billington I 
t’s a pretty howdy-do in this age of Soft Foods that 
Children develop the ability to 


your teeth get so little chewing exercise. Chewing is 
spell and to use the words they 


important to stimulate circulation in your gums and to 
may need. 
help keep your teeth clean and fine. 


The ability to use the dictionary 
effectively It’s chewing the Gum which does your teeth good. 


Chew 5 to 10 minutes at least to get the real benefits. 


Everyone likes to chew and millions daily enjoy deli- 


Both series are published by cious, wholesome, satisfying Chewing Gum. 


SILVER “Where” and “When” Chewing Gum is enjoyed depends, 
BURDETT of course, on the same good taste and good judgment 
COMPANY There's a reason, a time and a place for vi 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco wholesome Chewing Gum. and se 
oubt. 
Same ] 





well-mannered people apply to everything. : you 
‘3 Wor 





National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Rosebank, Staten Island, New York 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY announces 
a completely revised Newlon-Hanna Speller 


Visit Our Booth No. E-6-8 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON * NEW YORK e CHICAGO 
DALLAS * ATLANTA e SAN FRANCISCO 





THE NEWLON-HANNA 


Day-by-Day Speller 


TEXTBOOK-NOTEBOOK EDITION 


A simplified day-by-day organization. 
Word-list based on latest scientific research. 
Perforation to simplify correction of final tests. 


New themes and illustrations to increase 


interest. 
Special emphasis on meaning. 
A fool-proof follow-up system. 


More practice. More activities. 


No Other Folding Chair Gives You So Much and 


Costs Sa Little 


CHECK THESE CONSTRUCTION 
FEATURES THAT MAKE PEABODY 
FOLDING CHAIRS TOPS IN VALUE 


Heavy back rail. 





Rail set at angle to give 
comfort. 


Steel rod extends through 
legs and is riveted fast. 


All metal parts riveted fast 
and cannot loosen. 


Lower end of back is placed 
to rear to give comfort. 


Heavy cross-rail to support 
weight and carry strain. 


All legs are heavy, straight 
stock—noteasily broken. 


Front rod connecting legs 
near floor is Hard Maple, 
3% inch in diameter. 


: your schools need folding chairs, buy Peabody’s famous No. 
‘ a folding chair and let Uncle Sam have the steel for war 

= 1s, With Peabody wood chairs you sacrifice no comfort; no 

age ~ is forfeited; no value is lost. On the contrary, Peabody 

an 73 Chairs meet every need and considering the quality 
“ ee built into them, these wood folding chairs are un- 

pe tedly a much better value than steel chairs, even at the 
me price. Write for our folding chair catalog and prices. 
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Write Zor Pealedy Prices! 


PEABODY FOLDING AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
AVAILABLE IN MANY STYLES 


BUILT FOR COMFORT—LONG 
SERVICE—EASY HANDLING 


Many schools can now press the 
a or auditorium into 
urther service by using Pea- 
body Folding Auditorium 
Chairs. This type of seating is 
mainly constructed of wood, 
which gives them lighter 
weight, along with the steel 
seating features of comfort, 
quality construction and long 
life. 


Pictured at the right is Peabody Auditorium Portable Chairs 
No. 21. This type chair is available in single units or units of 2, 3 
and 4 seats. You may have them with all types of seating from 
spring boxseatsand upholstered backs toflat folding portable chairs. 
Peabody Auditorium Chairs are exceptionally restful, easily 
folded, easily moved and easily stored. They require limited 
storage space, as they stack together nicely. Write at once for 
prices and complete detailson Peabody Auditorium Folding Chairs. 


PEABODY SEATING COMPANY 
Box6 North Manchester Indiana 
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How teachers are solving 
the “large class”’ 
problem... 
— 
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Every teacher knows, “‘the bigger the class, the greater 


the teaching burden.” SAVE NORMAL YOUNG EYES! With renewed 


Today, with a shortage of teachers and with industrial emphasis on health and physical fitness in 

adalinad en ae iain these critical times, every effort should be 
Se ee a ey Seen Seng SEND made to put less effort and fatigue on eyes. 
new demands are being placed on already crowded Classroom materials, produced on the 


classes, already overburdened teaching staffs. Mimeograph duplicator with Mimeograph 


That’s why more and more teachers are turning to et ie ee pose eg 

Mimeograph equipment for the help they need. Versa- Guttattneeiathenhedh samtindien Smal 

tile, easy-to-run Mimeograph duplicator s produce the four streamlined models is the modern 

up-to-date classroom materials required for individ- Mimeograph 91 duplicator shown here. 
p 


ualized instruction . . . do it quickly, economically. 
Mimeograph equipment provides greater freedom from 
tiring classroom routine ... helps teachers do more 
important work better in fewer hours per day. 


Find out exactly what modern Mimeograph duplica- 
tion can do to relieve you from your own “large class” 
burden. Call the Mimeograph distributor in your 
community—or send the coupon below to A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago. 


FREE! Send the coupon for complete information on how the 
* Mimeograph duplicator and Mimeograph brand supplies 
can work with you in solving the “large class” problem, 


eeeee ep ee ee ee se he Mimeograph 
A. B, Dick Company, Dept. A-242, 720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago duplicator 


Send me more information on the modern Mimeograph duplicator. 
NAME MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark 
eeeere ee es ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeer ee eeeeee ee of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 

Ee PRN ae ee eT ee ee Re registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 





VISIT OUR EXHIBIT AT THE A.A.S.A. CONVENTION, SAN FRANCISCO, FEBRUARY 21-26 
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A War Policy for American Schools 


again performed a signal service to the na- 
tion in a bulletin prepared during January 
entitled, “A War Policy for American Schools.” 
War is urgent business. First things must come 
first in industry, education, and everywhere else. 
The Policies Commission suggests that education 
can make its best contribution to the war if school- 
boards and educational workers consider carefully 
such activities as the following and give imme- 
diate priority in time, attention, personnel, and 
funds to appropriate war duties of the schools: 


Te EpucaTIONAL Porictes Commission has 


Training workers for war industries and services. 

Safeguarding health and physical efficiency. 

Producing goods and services needed for the war. 

Conserving materials by prudent consumption and 
salvage. 

Helping to raise funds to finance the war. 

Increasing effective man-power by correcting edu- 
cational deficiencies. 

Protecting school children and property against 
attack. 

Protecting the ideals of democracy against war 
hazards. 

Teaching the issues, aims, and progress of the war. 

Sustaining the morale of children and adults. 

Maintaining intelligent loyalty to American 
democracy. 


The Commission’s bulletin (which may be had 
from the NEA for ro¢ in cash or stamps) then 
discusses under each of the above heads how the 
schools may make their best contribution. 

The Commission further points out that educa- 
tion has moved forward in previous crises and 
may well make this war situation a steppingstone 
to further progress by taking advantage of the 
present opportunity to develop purpose, perspec- 
tive, and moral feeling; to give significant work 


experience to all children; to improve conserva- 
tion and consumer education; to deepen interest 
in civic problems; to emphasize the practical as- 
pects of schooling; to cooperate more closely with 
parents and homes; and to speed up progress in 
the reorganization of education and in the equali- 
zation of educational opportunity. 

Again, the Commission emphasizes that the 
major decisions of public policy are made by 
adults. Every major election constitutes an occa- 
sion for the review of our domestic and foreign 
policy. Unwise judgments exerted at the polls 
may have adverse effects in the strategy of the 
war. Hence, adult education now becomes a cen- 
tral, rather than a marginal, educational responsi- 
bility. Schools and libraries should serve as com- 
munity centers for discussion, reading, and recre- 
ation—as places where, in these times of crisis, 
adults can turn for a feeling of assurance, a know]- 
edge of the facts, a clearinghouse of opinion, and 
a source of unity and high purpose. 

American education has long been at war with 
ignorance and greed, prejudice and evil. These 
are its enemies of old. They are its enemies today. 
The cause of education remains the same; only 
the form of the struggle has been changed. 

Never was there a time when the profession of 
education carried such a heavy responsibility, never 
a time when its members might feel a greater pride 
in the significance of their work, never a better 
opportunity to serve the nation. Should the schools 
let this chance elude their grasp, they could no 
longer discharge their proper function in Ameri- 
can life. But instead our profession, as in previous 
crises, will respond promptly and will fashion, 
even in the midst of war, a school system more 
fit for the education of free men. 


Joy Elmer Morgan 


EDITOR 
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HE National Education Association 

is serving America at war with 

every resource at its command. Its 
officers, committees, commissions, de- 
partments, and headquarters staff are 
actively at work on many phases of the 
emergency. 


The Journal 


€3 Journat plans are being altered daily 
to meet the rapidly changing situation 
and to provide readers with the most 
useful articles. 


Policy Recommendations 


3 Tue Educational Policies Commis- 
sion has just released a pronouncement 
on wartime policies for the schools, high- 
lights of which are presented in the 
editorial in this issue. 


Federal Aid for Education 


jy ArrancEeMENts have been made to 
throw every resource of the NEA back 
of the campaign to obtain federal aid 
for education. The Legislative Commis- 
sion’s four-point program was outlined 
in the December Journat. Aside from 
the work of the Legislative Commission 
itself, the headquarters staff is being 
mobilized for work on the campaign. 
Six members of the headquarters staff 
have been assigned to give all or a large 
part of their time to it. This is in addi- 
tion to the extensive program of the 
Research Division in preparing upto- 
date material in this field. 

The Legislative Commission is now 
working with leaders in the U. S. Sen- 
ate, looking forward to revision of 
S. 1313 to make it a bill to provide for 
the equalization of elementary and sec- 
ondary education among and within the 
states, eliminating the other features for 
which special legislation has been or will 
be introduced. The Lanham Act, already 
in operation, provides funds for schools 
in defense areas, thus caring for one 
phase of S. 1313 as introduced in the 
last session. 

The Association worked with Con- 
gressman Terry of Arkansas on the In- 
troduction of HR 6271 in the House 
of Representatives on December 18, 
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1941, to cover one phase of the Legisla- 
tive Commission’s program. This bill 
would provide $15,000,000 “for raising 
the educational attainment of persons 
seventeen years of age and over having 
less than a fourth-grade education for 
the purpose of facilitating the defense 
program.” The bill is now in the hands 
of the Committee on Appropriations of 
the House. 


Commission on the Defense of 
Democracy thru Education 


3 Tus Commission was established by 
the Representative Assembly last sum- 
mer at Boston. Its function is to help 
protect the schools in the present crisis 
by dealing with national issues and 
movements inimical to education and 
to aid in the development of similar 
statewide programs. Each state was in- 
vited to appoint one member to the 
Commission. Forty of the states have 
already made their appointments. The 
Commission has been active in dealing 
with the teacher shortage and salary 
crisis, such agencies as the Citizens 
Emergency Committee on Expenditures 
which intimated that the schools might 
be unnecessary luxuries, and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
which has adopted strong resolutions in 
behalf of the schools. (See page 6 of the 
January JouRNAL.) 


Public Relations Services 


3 Because it is vital that the public be 
reached—and soon—with regard to the 
critical issues confronting the schools, 
the NEA has, in addition to establishing 
the Commission described above, en- 
larged the Office of Public Relations in 
the headquarters staff. This office issues 
a steady stream of releases and articles to 
the press—lay and professional. It sup- 
plies newsletters to various groups of 
magazines. It provides press services in 
connection with the conventions of the 
NEA and its departments. It cooperates 
with such agencies as the National Com- 
mittee on Education and Defense and 
the Office of Education Wartime Com- 
mission. Thru this office the NEA co- 
operates with the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System in the presentation of the 
School of the Air of the Americas. 


Research Activities 
3 Tue NEA Research Division is con. 


tinuing its regular program of collecting 
data on teachers’ salaries. This informa. 
tion is more vitally needed today than 
ever before. An example of useful in. 
formation at the moment is a mimeo. 
graphed compilation of salary adjust. 
ments upward for the school year 
1941-42 in cities over 100,000. 

Other timely and current services of 
the Research Division include: [1] A 
32-page leaflet presenting the need for 
federal aid in popular and pictorial style, 
which has just been issued; [2] a new 
series of mimeographed releases entitled 
Schools and Current Economic Trends 
giving sources of economic data and cost 
of living figures; [3] a monthly release 
describing proposed federal legislation of 
concern to educators; [4] the publica- 
tion of materials in the field of Latin- 
American relations including the news- 
letter Among Us; [5] the answering of 
many additional letters of inquiry due to 
the war and its effect on the schools. 


Committee on Education 
and Defense 


Anticipatinc the needs of this hour 
the NEA, in cooperation with the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, organized 
the National Committee on Education 
and Defense in the summer of 1940. The 
efforts of sixty other national organiza- 
tions were coordinated in this Commtt- 
tee. It was essential that the federal gov- 
ernment know where to turn for guid- 
ance in war problems which affected 
education. Quietly but effectively, usu- 
ally without publicity, this Committee 
and particularly its Executive Commit 
tee and various subcommittees have met 
frequently with high ranking officials 
of the Army, the Navy, the Federal 
Security Agency, the Office of Educ 
tion, college and university officials, 
and many others. Executive Secretary 
Willard E. Givens of the NEA is co 
chairman of this committee along with 
President George F. Zook of the Amer 
can Council on Education. 

A National Conference of University 
and College Presidents met at the call 
of the Committee on Military Affairs 
of the National Committee on Educt 
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tion and Defense and the Office of Edu- 
cation in Baltimore on January 3 and 
4, to discuss policies of administration, 
fnance, and curriculum speedup for the 
duration of the war. Some of the reso- 
lutions adopted by this conference rec- 
ommended that 

—a survey be made of the manpower 
and womanpower of the nation for serv- 
ices essential to the war and the available 
facilities of colleges and universities to pre- 
pare students to meet these needs. 

—the President issued “a statement of 
national policy which will conserve ade- 
quate personnel on all levels of education to 
assure the effective instruction of children, 
youth, and adults.” 

—the Office of Education Wartime Com- 
mission study and develop plans for the 
solution of the teacher shortage problem. 

—institutions of higher education devise 
ways of accelerating the progress of stu- 
dents thru college by extending the annual 
period of instruction and other adjust- 
ments. 

—a study be made of the need for federal 
financial assistance to higher education in 
order that the training of students for na- 
tional service may be accelerated. 

—student acceleration programs be ac- 
complished without lowering established 
standards of admission to college. 


Air Raid Service 


()Immepiatety upon publication of a 
booklet by the New York City schools 
on the problems of air raid protection, 
the NEA purchased copies and sent one 
to every school system in the nation over 
30,000 in population. It also distributed 
the official air raid poster of the Office 
of Civilian Defense to school systems 
thruout the nation, weeks before they 
could be distributed by the OCD itself. 


Tax Conferences 


3 A souTHERN REGIONAL CONFERENCE on 
“Financing Education in the Southern 
States” was held December 12 and 13 in 
Nashville, Tennessee. The conference 
Was sponsored by the National Educa- 
tion Association thru its Committee on 
Tax Education and School Finance and 
its National Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy thru Education. 
Meetings were held at the George Pea- 
body College for Teachers. More than 
sixty leaders in education in the south- 
fm states attended the conference. 
Among the topics discussed were the 
apportionment of state school funds, 
financing the education of Negroes, fed- 
eral aid, state financial support of pub- 
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THE NEA CONVENTION IN Denver, CoLorapo, JUNE 28 To JULY 2, 
will deal with the problems of the schools in wartime 





lic services in the south, city finance 
problems, and rural finance problems. 
A similar conference will be held in 
Chicago toward the end of March for 
leaders from the north central states. 
Others are planned for later dates. 


Office of Education Wartime 
Commission 
9 On December 23 U. S. Commissioner 
of Education John W. Studebaker or- 
ganized the Office of Education War- 
time Commission at the request of Fed- 
eral Security Administrator Paul V. 
McNutt. Education was already exten- 
sively involved in the war effort. Now 
teachers and schools must do everything 
in their power to insure speedy victory. 
Urgent questions are arising daily. 
What adjustments in the school pro- 
gram are required in the interest of the 
most effective war service to the nation? 
How can we preserve the educational 
services needed by a democratic people 
not only during but after the war? 
These are the questions before the 
Commission. The NEA is well repre- 
sented on it. Executive Secretary Wil- 
lard E. Givens has been appointed chair- 
man of the Divisional Committee on 
State and Local School Administration 
which held its first meeting on January 
7, 1941. George F. Zook, President of the 
American Council on Education, is 
chairman of the other Divisional Com- 
mittee, which is dealing with higher 
education. Other NEA representatives 
include Paul E. Elicker, executive sec- 





JOIN UP 


retary of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals; Eva G. 
Pinkston, executive secretary, NEA De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals; S. D. Shankland, executive see- 
retary, American Association of School 
Administrators; N. P. Neilson, secre- 
tary, American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation; 
and A. J. Stoddard, superintendent of 
schools, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and 
chairman of the EPC. 


School Bus Priority 
€yTue NEA Division of Rural Serv- 


ice, in cooperation with the U. S. Office 
of Education, has been able to obtain an 
A-3 rating on school buses from the 
Office of Production Management. Ac- 
cording to present plans, this rating will 
permit manufacturers to produce as 
many buses as a year ago plus an allow- 
ance for school buses to be used in con- 
gested defense areas. The Division col- 
lected data from school bus manufac- 
turers for presentation to OPM. 


Teacher Shortage-Salary Crisis 
3 Tue action of the NEA in dealing 


with the teacher shortage and salary 
crisis has been enthusiastically received. 
From thruout the nation have come re- 
quests for thousands of additional copies 
of the leaflet which was sent with a 
letter on December 12 to presidents of 
boards of education, to newspapers, and 
to superintendents of schools. 
—Lyte W. Asupy, JourNaL staff. 


says U. S. Commissioner of Education J. W. STUDEBAKER 







I HAVE NEVER BEEN what might be called a “professional joiner.” But when I was 
a bricklayer I saw the advantage of belonging to the Bricklayers’ Union. Ever since 
I started to teach school I have belonged to the local, state, and national education 
associations. Our profession would be very weak indeed without these organizations. 
Much of the social progress of this country is directly traceable to the influence of 
organized educational groups and every teacher has been benefited a great deal by 
the work of our professional organizations. 


The cause of freedom and democracy and the cause of free democratic education 
are one and the same cause. Education pledges all its resources in devoted and loyal 
service to the nation. We teachers have all joined up for the duration. 

But have we all joined up in our professional organizations? To make effective 
our collective contribution, we educators must be organized. Voluntary organization 
today is more than a democratic right. It is a professional obligation. For thru our 
professional organizations our counsels may be made to carry weight in relation 
to the wartime educational interests of the tens of millions of students in our charge. 


Do your bit! Join up now! 
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‘HE AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION, 
| exerine in 1935 by the American 

Council on Education, ended its 
work in 1941. During this six-year period 
it delved widely into many of the prob- 
lems facing youth. 

Approximately one-third of the mem- 
bership of the Commission consisted of 
people in the educational profession. 
Two-thirds were engaged in other 
phases of American life. The school 
people on the Commission in its be- 
ginning years were Lotus D. Coffman, 
Robeit M. Hutchins, George Johnson, 
William 17. Russell, John W. Stude- 
baker, George F. Zook, and myself. The 
lay people were Will W. Alexander, 
Newton D. Baker, Ralph Budd, Doro- 
thy Canfield Fisher, Henry I. Harri- 
man, Chester H. Rowell, Edith R. 
Stern, Miriam Van Waters, Matthew 
Woll, and Owen D. Young. During the 
life of the Commission we lost thru 
death both Newton D. Baker and Lotus 
D. Coffman—two great Americans. 
Some others were lost thru resignations. 
Clarence A. Dykstra and Mordecai 
Johnson were added as educators and 
Henry C. Taylor and Robert E. Wood 
as laymen. 

The first director of the American 
Youth Cominission was Homer P. 
Rainey, who later became President of 
the University of Texas and was suc- 
ceeded by Floyd W. Reeves. The pro- 
gram of the Commission was financed 
by appropriations from the General Edu- 
cation Board. 

More than twenty studies of the va- 
rious problems facing the youth of our 
country were made by the staff of the 
Commission. These publications were 
submitted to the American Youth Com- 
mission for study and discussion at its 
many sessions. The titles of a few indi- 
cate the variety of investigations made: 


Youth Tell Their Story 
Matching Youth and Jobs 
How Fare American Youth? 
The Health of College Students 
Youth, Family and Education 
Guideposts for Rural Youth 
Youth Work Programs 
Growing Up in the Black Belt 
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The American Youth Commission 


WILLARD E. GIVENS 


At the end of six years’ investigation 
and discussion, the American Youth 
Commission has published a volume of 
over 300 pages, summarizing its recom- 
mendations, under the title, Youth and 
the Future. These findings deserve care- 
ful study. 


The first part of this volume deals with 
youth unemployment as a continuing 
problem, youth work programs and their 
relations with schools, and the problem of 
full employment for youth. 

The second part deals with the needs 
of youth—education, occupational adjust- 
ment, leisure time, marriage and the 
home, health and fitness, and delinquency 
and youthful crime. 

Part Three outlines programs of action 
in communities, discusses the place of the 
state and federal governments in these 
programs and the responsibility for plan- 
ning in relation to action when dealing 
with the problems of youth. 

Part Four deals with the “Meaning for 
Life.” It discusses the nature of work for 
youth, the new problem of leisure time, 
youthful apathy during the depression 
years, skill as a factor in the happiness of 
youth, and the hope and spiritual outlook 
for the future. 


The work of the Commission during 
its first years dealt largely with the 
problem which was then causing great 
anxiety thruout our entire country— 
unemployment and particularly un- 
employment of youth. The Commis- 
sion believes that in future years it will 
be a major objective of the American 
people to manage our economic system 
so effectively that a sustained level of 
full employment can be achieved thru 
the regular channels, including employ- 
ment in necessary governmental serv- 
ices as well as in private economic ac- 
tivity. We can and should begin imme- 
diately to work toward that objective 
and with vigorous action should be able 
within a few years to reduce greatly the 
amount of chronic peacetime unem- 
ployment. The Commission believes 
that the United States will survive as a 
stronghold of freedom and that eventu- 
ally we shall solve our problem of full 
employment by achieving the right 


combination of social control and pri- 
vate enterprise. 

The Commission is unanimous in its 
belief that the success and progress of 
a democracy depend upon its people's 
being well educated. Even tho we are 
now at war the Commission is sure that 
“the only sensible educational policy for 
a program of total defense is to main- 
tain educational services unimpaired. 
Where those services appear reasonably 
adequate by current standards, no great 
expansion will be possible during the 
present defense period. In other cases, 
our deficiencies are so great that even 
under present conditions it is urgent 
to press forward with remedial action. 

“For many years we have known that 
a shocking amount of illiteracy still per- 
sisted in some parts of this country, but 
it has required the revelation of the 
facts from Selective Service examina- 
tions to awaken us to the importance of 
the problem in relation to national de- 
fense. Those too illiterate for service in 
the Army are undoubtedly also too il- 
literate for successful civilian life.” 

Tho we cannot predict the future in 
detail we have an imperative duty to 
plan for it in the soundest ways that we 
can devise. The American Youth Com- 
mission’s volume, Youth and the Fu- 
ture, recommends plans for action in 
solving problems. These plans call for 
action in communities, action in state 
governments, and action on the part 
of the federal government. The Com- 
mission recommends that American 
mayors and city managers take imme- 
diate steps to inform themselves and 
their constituencies concerning local 
conditions as to employment and un- 
employment among youth, educational 
opportunities and the lack of them, rec- 
reational facilities and their use, and 
the status and need of health services. 
Every community has some resources 
for youth which are not fully utilized. 
These should be fully developed s 
that the youth who win this war and 
those who come after them will be fully 
prepared to plan a lasting peace and to 
go forward as free men in a democracy, 
taking their place of leadership in the 
world. 
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Personalities 


The Soong Sisters by Emily Hahn. 
Doubleday, $3. Three famous women— 
Mme. Sun Yat-sen, widow of the father of 
the Chinese revolution; Mme. Kung, wife 
of China’s financial wizard; and Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

Newspaper Days by H. L. Mencken. 
Knopf, $3. In his inimitable style the au- 
thor recreates his colorful life as a young 
reporter in Baltimore. 

The Bachelor Life by G. J. Nathan. 
Reynal, $2.50. Witty, delightfully savage 
observations on the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the bachelor life. 

Young Man of Caracas by T. R. Ybarra. 
Washburn, $3. A famous journalist, son of 
a New England mother and a Spanish 
father, describes with gusto their life in 
Venezuela of the 70’s. 

Big Family by Bellamy Partridge. Whit- 
tlesey House, $2.75. Warm-hearted chron- 
icle of an American family in which Vic- 
torian discipline created hilarious evasions. 


How Others Live 


Shake Hands with the Dragon by Carl 
Glick. Whittlesey House, $2.75. Heart- 
warming picture of the fun-loving, cour- 
teous Chinese-Americans living quietly 
among us. 

Journey to the World’s End by Hakon 
Mielche. Doubleday, $2.50. A young 
Dane’s witty account of a boat trip to 
Tierra del Fuego is enhanced by gay illus- 
trations. 

Kabloona by Gontran de Poncins and 
Lewis Galantiére. Reynal, $3. The fluent 
pen of a gifted Frenchman paints from 
firsthand experience a dramatic picture of 
the Canadian Eskimos. 

Meet the South Americans by Carl 
Crow. Harper, $3. A trained observer de- 
scribes the daily life of the South Ameri- 
cans with impartial good humor. 

My India, My America by Krishnalal 
Shridharani. Duell, $3.75. In a generous 
and entertaining book, a young Indian 
poet recalls his boyhood in India and his 


experiences in America, contrasting the two 
countries, 


Background of the War 


Men and Politics by Louis Fischer. 
Duell, $3.50. This appraisal of European 
conditions, based on, twenty years’ foreign 
journalistic experience, is outstanding for 
its vigor and honesty. 

Blood, Sweat, and Tears by Winston 
Churchill, Putnam, $3. History-making 
speeches of the Prime Minister during 
1938-40, 

No Other Road to Freedom by Leland 
Stowe. Knopf, $3. After seeing fighting 
men and bombed civilians on six war 


READABLE BOUKS 
of 1941 


SELECTED BY THE STAFF OF THE 
ENOCH PRATT FREE LIBRARY, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


fronts, a veteran correspondent has the 
passionate conviction that this is our war. 

Berlin Diary by W. L. Shirer. Knopf, 
$3. This unemotional recording of day-by- 
day events by a famous reporter-broadcas- 
ter carries complete conviction. 

Pattern of Conquest by J. C. Harsch. 
Doubleday, $2.50. Penetrating analysis, by 
an intelligent observer, of Nazism and 
protest against the complacency of the 
democracies. 


Distinctive Novels 


The Keys of the Kingdom by A. J. Cro- 
nin. Little, $2.50. Appealing story of a 
lovable Scottish Catholic priest—his toler- 
ance and devotion to his fellowmen. 

Mountain Meadow by John Buchan. 
Houghton, $2.50. A hero of earlier Buchan 
stories, tho ill, faces the rigors of the Ca- 
nadian wilderness in his final, greatest ad- 
venture. 

A Leaf in the Storm by Lin Yutang. 
Day, $2.50. Against a background of China 
at war, philosophy and traditions of a 
great race are woven thru a moving love 
story. 

Windswept by M. E. Chase. Macmillan, 
$2.75. The wind and the sea beating 
against the rugged Maine coast give vital- 
ity and courage to the family living at 
“Windswept.” 

H. M. Pulham, Esquire by J. P. Mar- 
quand. Little, $2.50. With subtle humor a 
Harvard Bostonian reflects upon his life, 
wondering what it might have been if he 
had not always been so correct. 


The Little Man in Peace and War 


The Anchored Heart by Ida Treat. Har- 
court, $2.50. An American woman de- 
scribes with understanding her neighbors 
on a little Brittany island and shows their 
courage under war and occupation. 

A Thousand Shall Fall by Hans Habe. 
Harcourt, $3. Dramatic picture of tragic 
days of battle, capture, and escape of a 
German volunteer in the French army. 

Strictly Personal by Somerset Maugham. 
Doubleday, $2.50. Very human account of 
the little people the author encountered in 
France and England early in the war. 


Digging for Mrs. Miller by. John Stra- 
chey. Random, $1.25. In these experiences 
commonplace to air-raid wardens, one 
senses the drama in London life today. 

Out of the People by J. B. Priestley. 
Harper, $1.50. Idealistic yet convincing 
program to remove British slums and un- 
employment as restitution to those bear- 
ing the brunt of the war. 


Women Re-create an Earlier Era 


I'd Live It Over by Flora Cloman. Far- 
rar, $3. An American woman’s girlhood 
and two marriages carried her from 
American mining camps to European capi- 
tals and frontier posts in South Africa. 

No Life for a Lady by A. M. Cleave- 
land. Houghton, $3. The spirit of the pass- 
ing west is recaptured in this vigorous tale 
of a girl’s upbringing on a ranch. 

The House I Knew by Elisabeth Neil- 
son. Houghton, $3. Gentle, clear-cut 
memories of a girl’s happy childhood in 
a vanished world—a small, provincial 
town in Germany before the wars. 

Crusader in Crinoline; Life of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe by Forrest Wilson. Lippin- 
cott, $4.50. Balanced, skilfully written 
portrait of a unique figure and an age. 

Country Schoolma’am by Della Lutes. 
Little, $2. The author’s experiences in rural 
Michigan fifty years ago recall a vivid 
American era. 


A Way of Life 


The Road of a Naturalist by D. C. Peat- 
tie. Houghton, $3. Reflections on the en- 
during satisfaction of a true lover of na- 
ture even in a world at war. 

Home by the River by Archibald Rut- 
ledge. Bobbs, $3. A Southerner writes with 
affection of the building of his plantation 
home in South Carolina and the legends 
surrounding it. 

The Longhorns by J. F. Dobie. Little, 
$3.50. The vanishing Texas longhorn 
shown as the basis of romantic realism in 
the cow-country of the Southwest. 

Sweet Thames, Run Softly by Robert 
Gibbings. Dutton, $2.50. Literary perfec- 
tion in an anecdotal account of a trip 
along the Thames in a homemade flatboat. 
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“THE JoURNAL’S booklist service is one of 
its most helpful features,” wrote a teacher 
after the publication of Readable Books of 
1940 last March. “I have long used the list 
of Sixty Educational Books, published each 
year in the April issue, as a guide for my 
professional study and buying. I am finding 
the list of readable books equally helpful 


as a guide to my general reading.” 


It is hoped that this list will become a 
welcome aid to all who wish to broaden 
their horizons. There is a natural tendency 
to read along lines of special interest, to 
the neglect of those subjects which do not 
call loudly for attention. This list of sixty- 
five books—chosen because they are well- 
written, authentic, and eminently readable 
—will be available after February 15 as 
Personal Growth Leaflet 252. 

All books listed herein may be had post- 
paid at prices indicated from Consumers’ 


Book Cooperative, Inc., 27 Coenties Slip, 
New York City. 





Return to the River by R. L. Haig- 
Brown. Morrow, $3. Dramatic story of 
the Columbia River salmon drifting out 
to sea, up the Alaskan coast, and finally 
returning to their birthplace. 


The War Comes to Every Citizen 


Civil Air Defense by A. M. Prentiss. 
McGraw, $2.75. Problems to be met in the 
protection of the civilian population in 
time of aerial warfare. Practical for lay- 
men. 

America Prepares for Tomorrow; the 
Story of Our Total Defense Effort by W. 
D. Boutwell and others. Harper, $3.50. 
The new alphabet for defense, its mechan- 
ism, tools and resources, and our future. 

What the Citizen Should Know about 
the Navy by H. W. Baldwin. Norton, $2. 
Non-technical description of the personnel, 
customs, duties, equipment, nomenclature, 
and usual operations of the fleet. 

What the Citizen Should Know about 
the Army by H. S. Ford. Norton, $2. 
Clarifies the organization, functions, and 
the place of the army in war. 


Strategy of the Americas by Fleming 
MacLiesh and Cushman Reynolds. Duell, 
$2.50. Raw materials, geographic setting, 
armed forces, invadability of America in 
this war. 


Faith for Today 


Faith for Today by Stanley High and 
others. Doubleday, $2. Religious leaders of 
different creeds attempt to supply a basis 
for spiritual faith. 

Christian Roots of Democracy in Amer- 
ica by A. E. Holt. Friendship Press, $1. 
Vivid account of the way in which the 
basic ideas of democracy are rooted in our 
religious traditions. - 

Living Under Tension by H. E. Fos- 
dick. Harper, $1.50. Sympathetic insight 
and invigorating faith characterize these 
directions to a more purposeful way of 
living. 

Religions of Democracy by Louis Fin- 
kelstein and others. Devin-Adair, $2. Out- 
lines Jewish, Catholic, Protestant faiths 
so that understanding may foster coopera- 
tion. 

Philosophy for Lowbrows by S. B. L. 
Penrose. Whitman, $2.50. Wise and witty 
discussion of the important issues in life 
that men encounter in attempting to un- 
derstand their world. 


Art and Music 


The American Artist and His Times by 
Homer Saint-Gaudens. Dodd, $5. The 
story of American art against a backdrop 
of the times that produced it. 

Story-Lives of American Composers by 
K. L. Bakeless. Stokes, $2.50. Very read- 
able, brief biographies of popular compos- 
ers from Stephen Foster to Jerome Kern. 

Art Today by Ray Faulkner and others. 
Holt, $3.50. Relates art to daily living and 
shows its influence on city planning, 
architecture, interior furnishings, paint- 
ing, and industrial arts. 

Music in Western Civilization by P. H. 
Lang. Norton, $5. An outstanding achieve- 
ment in music history: scholarly yet read- 
able and refreshing in point of view. 

The Story of Modern Art by Sheldon 
Cheney. Viking, $5. From the same stimu- 
lating pen as A Primer of Modern Art, 
but developed from the biographical 
rather than the theoretical angle. 


Future in the Light of the Present 


Economic Consequences of the Second 
World War by L. L. Lorwin. Random, 
$3. A foremost economist clarifies the 
war's aims and consequences, letting the 
reader choose between a Nazi-dominated 
world or a well-integrated democracy. 

The Managerial Revolution by James 
Burnham. Day, $2.50. The author believes 


that the answer to the confusion in the 
world today is a society run by managers, 

Ideas for the Ice Age by Max Lerner, 
Viking, $3. A brilliant exploration of the 
contemporary scene and a plea for democ. 
racy to rediscover its fundamental strength. 

Two-way Passage by Louis Adamic, 
Harper, $2.50. Plan for a future peaceful 
world proposes that Americans of Euro- 
pean stock establish a United States in 
Europe. 

A New Doctrine for the Americas by 
Charles Wertenbaker. Viking, $2. Clear 
analysis of the future policy of the United 
States toward South America. 


About Books 


The Viking Book of Poetry of the Eng. 
lish-Speaking World by Richard Alding- 
ton, ed. Viking, $3.50. A comprehensive 
collection of poetry from 600 AD to 1914 
selected by a distinguished man-of-letters, 

Reading I’ve Liked by Clifton Fadiman. 
Simon and Schuster, $3. With delightfully 
unconventional commentaries, presents his 
favorites from the best writings of the past 
twenty years. 

The Wound and the Bow by Edmund 
Wilson. Houghton, $3. Honesty, skill, and 
literary tact characterize these critical es- 
says. 

Invitation to Learning by Huntington 
Cairns, and others. Random, $3. Tran- 
scripts of discussions of the classics over a 
coast-to-coast radio hookup by three emi- 
nent literary figures. 

Reading for Enjoyment by Donald 
MacCampbell. Harper, $2.50. For those in- 
terested in reading for its own sake, these 
suggestions open great possibilities. 


Too Good To Miss 


Backbone of the Herring by Curtis Bok. 
Knopf, $3. With a searching mind and 
deep sympathy, a distinguished jurist, 
keenly aware that justice cannot be had 
by rote, recounts his experiences with hv- 
manity. 

Another Part of the Forest by G. B. 
Stern. Macmillan, $3. Scintillating com- 
ments about people, places, and books en- 
hance the memories of a novelist. 

Reveillé in Washington, 1860-1865, by 
Margaret Leech. Harper, $3.50. Brilliant, 
detailed narrative of the capital city and 
its personalities during the Civil War. 

Of Men and Women by Pearl Buck. 
Day, $2. Sincere consideration of the Amer- 
ican woman’s failure to use privileges Chi- 
nese women would appreciate. 

The Story of Color; from Ancient Mys- 
ticism to Modern Science by Faber Birren. 
Crimson Press, $7.50. Color and its psycho- 
logical effect on man’s religion, culture, att, 
health, and science. 
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WARTIME EDUCATION 


in ENGLAND 


HE mpact of war on English edu- 

cation produced a crisis which is 

comparable to nothing that edu- 
cation in England has ever before suf- 
fered. The most serious problem that 
we had to face right at the outset was 
evacuation. In two days something like 
one and one-half-million persons, the 
majority of them children, were trans- 
ported by the English railway system 
and dumped in other localities—in 
some cases in places which had been 
unable to make adequate preparation. 
In the course of the next few months, 
with the change in the charatter of the 
war and the absence of bombing, the 
larger number of those evacuees moved 
back to the cities, and then when the 
bombing began again, they moved to 
safer areas again. So we had the two 
enormous largescale migrations in Eng- 
land, and I need not stress the conse- 
quences of that in finance, in organiza- 
tion, in the interruption of normal 
teaching. 

At present the situation is this, that 
in the socalled dangerous areas—the 
areas where bombing may be expected 
at any time—some children have re- 
mained behind. The schools in those 
areas have moved away, and the con- 
siderable numbers of children still re- 
maining constitute a special and diffi- 
cult problem. The original school build- 
ings in these areas have very largely been 
occupied by the government. They have 
been requisitioned for military purposes. 
In the socalled reception areas, where 
the evacuees are in comparative safety, 
the available school accommodation 
may have to serve for three times the 
normal number of students. The 
schools, therefore, are working on a 
shift system. They have lost large num- 
bers of their staff, and those teachers 
who remain behind are largely engaged 
In special wartime activities—in fire 
watching, air raid warden work, all 
sorts of medical and health work— 


necessitated by the absence of these 
children from home. 


by Max Black 


It would not have been surprising if 
this enormous initial dislocation in 
English education had thoroly uprooted 
and defeated the purposes of British 
education in the very beginning of the 
war. It is a miracle that in spite of these 
difficulties, the schools have been able 
to carry on. The educational facilities 
at the level below the university are 
now carrying on with something like 
93 percent efficiency, measured in terms 
of attendance, examination results, and 
the other normal standards of evalua- 
tion. 

The immediate emergencies were 
met, but certain more general and more 
permanent problems began to emerge. 
One factor that British educators were 
prepared to meet, as a result of the ex- 
perience of the last war, was the likeli- 
hood of a large increase in juvenile de- 
linquency. One of the grave social prob- 
lems of the last war in England was the 
tremendous increase in crime, lawless- 
ness, and disorder among adolescents. 
The breakup of the family due to the 
absence of the fathers on war work and 
on military service, the drafting of 
women into war work, and the use 
of adolescents themselves in factories 
create conditions of extreme abnormal- 
ity. So seriously was this problem taken 
that one month after outbreak of this 
war, a committee, centrally appointed, 
was already active in dealing with this 
question. This problem of juvenile de- 
linquency has never been far from the 
thoughts of educators and politicians 
since that time. It is an important aspect 
of the wider problem of social welfare 
in wartime. 

The war that the democracies are en- 
gaged in now is a war that obviously 
involves enormous changes internally, 
as well as externally. It is impossible to 
turn 50 percent of one’s productive 
energy to armaments and to the activ- 
ities that go with armaments without 
farreaching internal social changes. 
The impact of these changes—the re- 
sponsibility for implementing them, for 


EDITORIAL NOTE—The address 
on this and the next page was made 
by Dr. Black, professor of philoso- 
phy, University of Illinois, who was 
a member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of London at the time Eng- 
land declared war. The address was 
delivered before the Conference on 
War Problems of the Schools held 
at Urbana, Illinois, on December 17 
and was made available for THE 
JouRNAL thru the courtesy of 
Thomas E. Benner, dean of the 
College of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 





safeguarding their effects—has fallen 
very largely in England upon the 
schools and upon the medical services. 
In wartime, the care of the body, health 
services, medical services, all sorts of 
preventive activities, become of major 
importance; and most of the teachers 
are now engaged in certain activities 
which would in normal times be car- 
ried on by medical services. Many doc- 
tors are drafted for war duties, and 
some of the work which they would 
normally do falls upon the teachers. 

The third problem is the demand 
for technical and vocational training. 
Emergency measures are essential if the 
tremendous increase in production 
which is required is to be produced, 
and in England the authorities have 
fallen back, not merely upon the exist- 
ing technical colleges, but upon the 
schools to provide important expansion 
in immediate technical training. Even 
the science departments of highschools 
are now training children in metal 
work and other activities which lead 
directly to the factory. These are per- 
haps, fairly obvious aspects of the major 
tasks which education is faced with and 
has been faced with in England after the 
outbreak of war. 

Less obvious is a task connected with 
the maintenance of civilian and military 
morale. One tends to assume at the out- 
break of a war that war will be a mat- 
ter of great danger, of great excitement, 
and of great stress. One learns quickly 
that the moments of danger are few and 
the problem of morale, whether among 
the civilian population or in the army, 
consists largely of maintaining deter- 
mination and cheerfulness over long 
and dreary spells in which nothing sen- 
sational is happening. The problem is 
not that of insuring the good behavior 
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of people in air raids. When the danger 
is immediate, our experience has been 
that people behave with great courage. 
The problem is what to do in the long 
periods of waiting when nothing seems 
to be happening. And it has been recog- 
nized in England that the schools have 
a large part to play in maintaining the 
general spirit at such times. 

Nine-tenths of morale consists in a 

demonstration that what we are fight- 
ing for is worth fighting for, and the 
schools have a very important part to 
‘play in this. This, too, has been recog- 
nized in terms of concrete financial as- 
sistance in England. 1 am not talking 
now of general pronouncements of a 
vague blessing. I am talking of concrete 
measures taken by the government that 
such services as I have been describing 
shall be carried on with efficiency. 

In the matter of entertainment, for 
example, the British government spon- 
sored, soon after the outbreak of war, 
a large program of education in the 
army itself. Universities, training col- 
leges, and schools take a full part in 
that undertaking. The government also 
sponsors a large-scale program of edu- 
cation in the arts by means of travelling 
exhibitions of paintings, of the theater, 
of music, and in that, too, the educa- 
tional system has played an important 
part. 

Finally, I must mention what is, per- 
haps, the most important of all major 
activities of the schools, the part they 
play in preparing for postwar recon- 
struction. If there is one thing which 
ought to be clearly before the minds of 
all of us engaged in the present conflict, 
it 1s that victory itself is not enough. 
This is one thing that the English have 
been taught by bitter experience to 
understand. We are fighting to win not 
only the war but the peace as well, and 
winning the peace means starting now. 
In terms of the educational situation in 
England, I think that every teacher and 
administrator is fully aware that win- 
ning the peace will mean farreaching 
changes in the educational setup, and 
that those changes must be brought 
about now. There never was a time in 
England when there was so much ex- 
periment, so much discussion of funda- 
mental principles, so much active work 
for the future, as now. And I look upon 
this work as the most important that 
the schools can do. They are vitally con- 
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cerned in the work of reconstruction in 
education, as the government has of- 
ficially recognized. There is a special 
governmental department concerned 
entirely with questions of postwar re- 
construction. We are determined in 
England that this time we shall not be 
caught without a plan, that when peace 
comes, we shall be ready with blue- 
prints of the future. 

One of the specific trends in this dis- 
cussion of postwar matters in education 
is the trend against the insularism of 
English education. A serious attempt 
is being madé to overcome the igno- 
rance of American history and geog- 
raphy in English education. Special 
courses are being given and, especially 
in training colleges, an attempt is being 
made to prepare teachers who will be 
capable of understanding a little about 
America and a great deal about their 
own country. 

The implications of what I have been 
saying are that the schools, far from 
being a war casualty, have been called 
upon to do a great deal more in war- 
time than in peacetime. Many of these 
problems are new problems. Quite apart 
from the extra work put upon the 
schools and the colleges, there is the 
difficulty of depletion of staffs and the 
thousand and one financial difficulties. 
In England the official policy has been 
to recognize that education must not be 
a casualty and that pronunciations of 
goodwill are not enough. The univer- 
sities have suffered heavy losses in stu- 
dents, ranging from something like 25 
percent in the case of London Univer- 
sity to as much as 50 or 60 percent in 
the case of Oxford and Cambridge, 
which take older students. Normally, 
such a loss in students would mean a 
severe financial situation caused by the 
reduction in student fees. An early 
measure taken by the government was 
to guarantee the finances of all univer- 
sities in England at the prewar level. 
That meant that, while no extension, 
none of the normal building, creation 
of new departments, adding of staff, 
is possible, the universities are never- 
theless guaranteed against extinction. 
Official spokesmen have emphasized 
that the government continues to re- 
gard financial assistance to the univer- 
sities as a wise investment in the future. 

A similar point of view has been 
taken with regard to the training col- 


leges. The official policy has been that 
the training of teachers is more urgent 
in wartime than in peacetime, because 
the kind of education that has to be 
done is different in character. The 
teaching of adolescents calls for new 
technics, for the teaching of children 
who are not herded together in class- 
rooms, who are not given regular in- 
struction, but who are to be taught 
while they are engaged in industry. The 
machinery set up in England has con- 
sisted of the socalled Youth Councils 
organized locally with a minimum 
of compulsion, but such work needs 
direction, planning, organization, in 
which the training colleges have been 
called upon to do their full share. 

The problem of nursery-school edu- 
cation has never been so important in 
England as at the present time, and 
here, too, the demand for trained teach- 
ers far outnumbers the supply. With 
what corresponds to the grade schools 
the same policy of providing such finan- 
cial assistance as will allow the main- 
tenance of a normal educational system 
has been enforced. Teachers at a time 
of inflation and of rising prices will 
naturally suffer at first rather more 
than some other groups of the popula- 
tion. In England, among the other meas- 
ures taken to make that loss as little as 
possible, there have been bonuses to 
teachers, increases in salaries, and al- 
lowances for teachers who thru evacu- 
ation are forced to keep several homes. 

In England the educational system 
has had an opportunity and a challenge 
which has called forth both the sym- 
pathetic understanding of the govern- 
ment and the full energies of all edu- 
cators. The president of the Board of 
Education, the supreme authority in 
educational matters, speaking only a 
few months ago in public with regard to 
the war effort in England, paid a high 
tribute to the teachers. He stated that 
he “did not think that any section of 
the population, or any profession, had 
shown itself more ready or adaptable 
in coping at a moment’s notice with a 
host of problems,” adding that “the 
people of our stricken cities would not 
readily forget the wonderful services 
rendered by the teachers at times of 
acute crisis and danger. When peace 
returns, the future of our race will de- 
pend to a very high degree on the qual- 
ity of the teaching profession.” 
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sITING in a Latin-American coun- 

try is doubly delightful when one 

can read and speak Spanish. For 
in the daily newspapers, after appre- 
hensively reading the war news, the 
visitor turns to the local news of the 
progress of the Pan-American High- 
way; the price of coffee; the editorials, 
which usually comment favorably on 
policies of the United States of America; 
and the cartoons, fully as clever as our 
own. 

So much for reading Spanish. As for 
speaking it—the Latin Americans are 
so pleased when a visitor can speak their 
language, no matter how badly, that 
during the conversation they will slip 
in the proper verb form so deftly that 
the speaker scarcely knows he is being 
corrected! 

Even with a fair knowledge of the 
language, however, one still feels an out- 
sider unless he has the great privilege 
of living in a Latin-American home. 
This privilege was mine last summer 
while I was attending the Inter-Ameri- 
can Summer Session for Teachers at the 
University of Costa Rica. I lived in the 
home of Sefiora Carmen Nieto de Mad- 
rigal, who is a woman of varied in- 
terests, a writer, poet, radio speaker, and 
club woman. Dofia Carmen presented 
me with one of her books entitled quite 
simply, “Poems,” the foreword of which 
was written by Roberto Brenes Mesén, 
Costa Rican writer and scholar who 
was at one time connected with one of 
our great universities of the Middlewest. 

The sefiora has six children. Two are 
married and have their own homes. 
One daughter, a teacher of art, is at- 
tending a college in the United States 
on a scholarship. This daughter labored 
for several years over a product map of 
Costa Rica which was eventually pur- 
chased by the Department of Education 
of Costa Rica. The eldest son at home 
is an importer—importing most com- 
modities from the United States. 

The daughter who lives at home 
works in this brother’s office. She also 
goes to evening language classes in Ital- 
ian and German. Both courses are inex- 
pensive. This young woman was always 
asking me questions like this: “Why 
can’t your government give us inex- 
pensive lessons in English when Italy 
and Germany have been teaching us 
their languages for some years?” And 
this: “Why don’t American movies print 
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A leacher Looks 


at 
Central America 


translations of their idioms and witty 
remarks for us to study before the 
show?” 

Another member of the family is a 
youth of sixteen. He is attending the 
Liceo de Costa Rica, which may be 
likened to our junior college. His ambi- 
tion is to be a lawyer and he is very 
studious. He has to be, since he is re- 
quired to take fourteen subjects thruout 
the five years of the Liceo course. Lately 
there has been some controversy about 
the wisdom of requiring fourteen sub- 
jects a week but the professors against 
the practice are too few to be effective 
as yet. So Roberto, like many other class- 
mates, goes to bed every evening im- 
mediately after dinner, sets his alarm 
clock (bought in our country!) for 
three-thirty, and rises promptly to study 
before his seven oclock class. Indeed, 
sometimes one of the classes meets at 
six in the morning. 

Roberto is not the only one who must 
turn out early in the morning, for the 
two grandchildren of seven and nine 
also have to be in school at seven. In 
spite of the fact that three servants are 
employed in the family, Dofa Carmen 


Above, Costa 
Rican coffee 
pickers. Right, 
Dona Carmen’s 
grandchildren 
and their father. 
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herself always helps to get the grand- 
children off to school. At school they 
learn English and can sing a number of 
children’s songs in excellent English 
with practically no Spanish accent. 
These two children are seasoned air 
travellers as they spend their vacations 


Above, street scene 
in San José. Left, 
a sleepy village 
along the highway. 
Below, on a rubber 
plantation, sheets 
of rubber as they 
come from the 
roller. 


with their parents on the hot west coast 
of Costa Rica and fly back and forth 
with great nonchalance. 

The cool climate of San José, the capi- 
tal city, which is about 3500 feet high, 
made attending the Inter-American Ses- 
sion a great pleasure. The University 
buildings are built around patios, great 
open courts usually filled with flowers 
and trees. The professor, in the Central 
American history course which I was 
auditing, pointed out that the walls of 
our classroom were of wood because the 
last earthquake had destroyed the brick 
walls. For the same reason there were 
no electric lights in the classroom. We 
soon became accustomed to seeing Pro- 
fessor Chacén but dimly, when frequent 
thunderstorms darkened the room in the 
late afternoon. 

The rainy season comes during the 
summer. Clouds gather early in the 
afternoon. As the season wears on, the 
rains start earlier. But it is surprising 
how one can bend and twist a schedule 
of sightseeing under and around, before 
and after, the driving rain when he 
knows to the second when it is due. 


On those gray afternoons while the 
rain clouds piled up outside our win- 
dow, we listened to historical facts as 
presented to us by mild, elderly Profes- 
sor Chacon. We were told that Colum- 
bus sailed into Puerto Limén, Costa 
Rica, the very harbor into which some 
of us had sailed. We learned that there 
had been comparatively little bloodshed 
in the revolution of Central America 
from Spain, practically none compared 
to the revolutions of Mexico and South 
America. 

“Because, you see,” said the little pro- 
fessor, “Spain was not much interested 
in keeping us. We had no wealth, no 
great wealth like that of Mexico, Peru, 
Bolivia, Chile. Costa Rica especially 
was poor. And so Costa Rica gained her 
freedom rather easily.” 

At another lecture he explained that 
Costa Rica had lived at peace with her 
neighbors except for one or two disputes 
concerning territorial boundaries—dis- 
putes amicably settled. Costa Rica, he 
pointed out, has fewer soldiers than any 
other country in the world. From all 
the welter of facts that he told us, from 
the list of long, complicated names of 
brave Indian caciques, of Spanish con- 
quistadores, or leaders of the rebellion 
in Central America, two salient points 
should be kept clearly in mind: 

First—that the republics of South and 
Central America gained their indepen- 
dence from Spain in the years from 1810 
to 1825. Brazil, of course, gained her 
independence about the same time from 
Portugal. What does that mean to us? 
Simply that we must remember that the 
republics of other Americas are not 
backward countries. They are young 
republics, from thirty-five to fifty years 
younger than our United States of 
America. Also we must remember that 
the Spanish temperament is different 
from ours; that Latin-Americans tend 
to be more conservative than we are; 
that their problems are different from 
ours; and that these problems are being 
solved by their own competent writers, 
social workers and progressives. 

Second, the other American republics 
also fought hard and bitterly for their 
liberty. Love of liberty and the deter- 
mination to keep themselves free men 
are two of the strongest traits of Latin- 
American character. 
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ANY PEOPLE seem to believe that 
learning to read is like learn- 
ing to tie one’s shoes. Accord- 

ing to this notion, the child is shown 
how to read and is given the oppor- 
tunity to practice it until one fine day 
__click—he has learned to read. From 
that time forward reading, like knot- 
ting the shoestring, is supposed to be 
an ever present skill to be used as occa- 
sion demands. Of course, reading is 
admittedly the more difficult to mas- 
ter, but “if the elementary teachers do 
their duty,” all zormal children should 
learn to read by the time they finish 
the elementary grades! So runs the ar- 
gument, but how inaccurate is the 
analogy. 

Reading is not a simple skill. It is 
a highly complex achievement, more 
nearly comparable to playing a musical 
instrument. In the beginning, in both 
cases, certain fundamental habits and 
technics must be learned. Then, in 
both cases, the learner may be able to 
interpret simple material with accuracy 
and appreciation but be quite unable 
still to interpret strange or more difh- 
cult material. Moreover, if the learner 
wishes to become something of an ex- 
pert, in either case there are numerous 
refinements which can be acquired 
only thru competent instruction and 
long hours of purposeful practice. 

Students and teachers of music 
know and follow the hard road to pro- 
ficiency, with the result that many 
accomplished musicians continue to 
study with master teachers. But in the 
matter of reading instruction, “tying 
shoestrings” has set the model for our 
practices! 

Let anyone who doubts this accusa- 
tion inquire of several highschool 
teachers whether or not they ought to 
teach reading. A few will give an 
emphatic “Yes” and will give con- 
vincing reasons for their answer. A few 
more will answer with a reluctant 
“Yes”—because they think it is the 
expected answer—or with an equivo- 
cal “Yes-and-no,” implying that theo- 
retically it may be desirable but prac- 
tically it is impossible. Then a sur- 
prisingly large number will disclaim 
all responsibility, usually taking their 
stand on one of the following quick- 
sand positions: 

[1] That the elementary schools are 
teaching reading so well that none of 


READING— 
Every Teacher's Job! 


the highschool pupils need further 
reading instruction; [2] that many 
highschool pupils are poor readers, but 
that this is the fault of the elementary 
school for which the highschool has 
no responsibility; [3] that the high- 
school should do something to help 
the poor readers, but that this help 
should be given by a special teacher 
of reading in a clinic or remedial class, 
or by the English department, or in 
short by anyone except me! 


The unfortunate indifference which 
exists toward reading problems, even 
in 1941, in American highschools was 
shown by a recent inquiry about high- 
school reading programs. In this study, 
made by the Research Division of the 
NEA and summarized in the January 
Research Bulletin, reports were re- 
ceived from 2275 highschool principals 
and from 320 teachers recommended 
as those doing exceptionally fine work 
in some phase of reading instruction. 
And according to the principals’ re- 
ports, fewer than 25 percent of the 
teachers were alert to reading prob- 
lems and contributing helpfully to 
their solution in 922 of the 2275 co- 
operating schools. Only 227 schools, 
or one in ten, could report that 75 per- 
cent or more of the teachers were at- 
tacking reading problems. 

Nor is the indifference restricted to 
highschool teachers. More than half of 
the highschool principals stated that 
reading was something of a problem 
in their respective schools but that it 
was not particularly troublesome. And 
2 percent stated that there was zo 
reading problem in their schools. 

In contrast with the all-too-prevalent 
apathy which cannot be gainsaid, sev- 
eral encouraging facts and trends 
should be pointed out. First of all, the 
fact that as many as 47 percent of the 
principals admitted that reading is one 
of the school’s most acute instructional 
problems is encouraging. Second, the 
fact that half or more than half of the 


teachers are alert to reading problems 
in 26 percent of the schools repre- 
sented is cause for reasonable opti- 
mism. Third, it is clear from the ques- 
tionnaire reports that the last five years 
have seen a rapid awakening to read- 
ing problems on the part of highschool 
faculties. Finally, one school in four 
reports that every pupil is being 
reached by “some form of help” in 
reading; half of the schools, that the 
most seriously retarded are given reme- 
dial help. 

Two viewpoints were vigorously and 
consistently stressed in the question- 
naire replies in response to the inquiry, 
“What point of view would you stress 
if you were writing a bulletin on read- 
ing for highschool teachers?” Said the 
respondents, touch rather lightly on 
remedial reading which is, after all, 
only a minor part of the highschool 
problem. Emphasize developmental 
reading. Suggest ways of improving 
reading that can be used in a mathe- 
matics, history, or science class as 
readily as in the reading clinic. Stress 
the fact that average readers and even 
superior readers should be helped in 
developing better reading skills—often 
by procedures quite similar to those 
used with students whose habits are 
less mature. And finally, said the re- 
spondents, be sure to stress the fact 
that every teacher must see to it that 
pupils can read the materials in his 
field. Each teacher must acquaint his 
pupils with the vocabulary of his sub- 
ject; he must give them the new con- 
cepts and experiences they require for 
successful reading; he must introduce 
them to any unique styles of writing 
and organization patterns which are 
characteristic of materials in that field. 

Is this a sound program? If so, to 
what extent is reading instruction your 
job? 

—Ivan A. Booker, assistant director 
of research, National Education Asso- 
ciation. 
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The CHILDREN'S 
MUSEU 


sist of two large uptodate mansions with 
an attractive auditorium, capable of seat- 
ing some five hundred children. The 
museum started twenty-five years ago 
in one room of an old house, with but 
a single case of butterflies and minerals. 
Today, housed in commodious quarters, 
it attracts 200,000 children each year. 

Children need no urging to take part 
in its activities. The program is a con- 
tinued source of fun and exploration 
which holds their interest for months 
and years. The children’s love of living 
creatures, their interest in nature study, 
their desire to collect, their eagerness to 
be in a club, are utilized. From this base 
the program widens to cover such fasci- 
nating subjects as the study of foreign 
lands, with emphasis on understanding 
people from other countries. 

Visiting school classes, afterschool 
clubs, field trips, story hours, motion 
pictures, and museum games introduce 
boys and girls in ever increasing num- 
bers to nature lore and folkways. Thru 
the loan extension service, the circle has 
been widened to those who cannot come 
to the museum and spreads its influence 
among the schools, libraries, and clubs 
thruout New England. 


HE OLD MUSEUM—with its dead, 

hushed atmosphere, its shelves and 

shelves of specimens, its crowded 
and ponderous exhibits with long and 
boring labels—has vanished. Gone also 
is the “find-your-own-way-about” at- 
titude. Stodgy curators can no longer 
lock themselves in dingy offices as a be- 
wildered and bored public moves si- 
lently about the exhibit halls. The mu- 
seum has in truth become a public 
servant with a strong desire to serve 
young and old alike. The museum has 
awakened. 

Some thirty years ago, Anna Billings 
Gallup, now curator-emeritus of the 
Brooklyn Children’s Museum, started 
this unique institution in an old home 
with but a few cases of exhibits. The 
success of this museum brought changes 
that today make many museums thru- 
out the country vital and necessary edu- 
cational institutions. There are now 
twenty-one museums for children in the 
United States. 

Let us visit the Children’s Museum 
in Boston, which under the direction of 
Mildred E. Manter and an able staff, is 
carrying out a program of exceptional 
importance. The museum buildings con- 
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JOHN RIPLEY FORBES 


Director of Kansas City, Missouri, 
Museum; Former Staff Member 
of Children’s Museum, Boston 


The exhibits are the background of 
all the endeavors of the Children’s Mu- 
seum. Informative and colorful cases at- 
tract boys and girls by the thousands, 
The changing exhibits are closely corre- 
lated with the program of study in the 
schools, the seasons, and current events, 
Labels telling each story in simple but 
vivid language are hand lettered and 
placed low enough to be read. Friendly 
guards are on hand to explain but not 
to preach. 

Thru various clubs the children carry 
on outdoor activities, getting acquainted 
with many birds, animals, flowers, and 
insects in their native haunts. With field 
glasses, butterfly nets, or geologist ham- 
mers, these boys and girls become ex- 
plorers. 

One of the most dramatic and valu- 
able of the activities is the “live mu- 
seum.” Here children may learn about 
nature and satisfy one of their earli- 
est enthusiasms, the love of living crea- 
tures. They may watch the moth as 
it emerges from its cocoon or see the 
tadpole change into a frog, watch eggs 
hatch into birds or snakes. These chil- 
dren may handle the seven-foot indigo 
snake, may play with the porcupine, 
guinea pig, rabbit, or countless other 
members of the museum’s live family. 
A sympathetic and understanding atti- 
tude develops between the child and 
his animal friends. 

Games are played by children of all 
ages. Coloring outline pictures of ex- 
hibits is popular with the little tots, who 
learn a great deal about nature this way. 
The older children find a treasure hunt 
exciting. Exhibits are the object of chase. 
A question such as “I live in the ground 
and have a hinge on the door of my 
house. Can you find me?” is a sample. 
The alert youngster will find the trap- 
door spider and on its exhibit case will 

find another question leading to another 
room. After answering twenty qucs 
tions, the child obtains a shell or beau- 
tiful mineral from the treasure chest. 

Handicapped children find a new and 
exciting world in which they may & 
plore to their heart’s content. Wheel 
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chairs and hospital carts with their small 
charges move about the wonder home 
with its many surprises. Blind children 
handle exhibits and thru their sensitive 
fingers learn of strange lands and delve 
into the great world of nature. 

The young visitor from a home either 
of poverty or wealth finds within this 
unique museum joy and happiness. Per- 
haps the greatest value goes to the un- 
derprivileged child, but any child finds 
the doors wide open. 

With the museums thruout the coun- 
try awakened to their civic duty, serv- 
ing the public in a vital and realistic 
way, a field of education neglected in 
the past may be successfully taken care 
of. Ask your nearest children’s mu- 
seum or natural history museum for 
guidance and aid in giving eager young- 
sters a better 
appreciation of 
the great outof- 
doors. 


Above, on a field expedition 
from the museum, children ex- 
plore the wonders of the ocean. 
Right, playing a museum game. 


Above, the museum’s doll house thrills many a little girl. 
Left, Porky the Porcupine intrigues young visitors at the live museum. 











The following is condensed from a 
letter by Myer Kaplon, a businessman 
in Brunswick, Maryland, published in 
the Brunswick Blade-Times. It is en- 
couraging to see laymen and newspa- 
pers taking the lead in defense of edu- 
cation in these critical times. Budgets 
of Maryland county boards of educa- 
tion are submitted to the county com- 
missioners, who determine the final 
budget. This letter ‘was written to the 
public and the commissioners. 


board of education will submit its 

budget for 1942 to the county com- 
missioners. The commissioners will very 
properly delete any unnecessary expense. 
They were elected because in them the 
majority saw men fitted for the job of 
running the affairs of the county most 
efficiently. It is fair to assume that the 
commissioners reflect the wishes of the 
people. It is with this viewpoint that I 
express my views on the school budget. 

Increase the budget that will be sub- 
mitted by the schoolboard. 'This comes 
from one who finds the tax burden a 
most difficult one to carry. Because the 
school budget is the largest single item 
in the county budget, there is always the 
danger that it can be presumed to be the 
logical place for retrenchment. To take 
this attitude is dangerous and short- 
sighted. The better the equipment, the 
better the stock in trade, the brighter are 
the chances of the businessman for suc- 
cess. The same applies to the schools. 
The more improved the school plant, 
the higher the calibre of its teachers, the 
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Shall We Be Traitors to Our Children? 


greater the possibility of success in life 
for the graduates. 

There are times when we have ac- 
quired a precious thing that we are 
thoughtless of its protection. It is an 
easy matter these days to conduct a 
witch hunt on the popular theme of 
reducing taxes, and irreparable harm 
may result. Pressed as all of us are for 
larger contributions to national defense, 
we are apt to ‘relax our vigilance and 
help destroy the very thing that is most 
precious. Our democratic way of life is 
being threatened on all sides. We would 
be traitors to our children if we weak- 
ened the cornerstone of their future. 

The most modern equipment, the 
highest type of teachers must be af- 
forded youth who look to us to provide 
them with the tools to cope with the 
ever darker future. When one remodels 





I’ve paid my taxes; I’m proud to say 
I bought some civilization today. 
—C,. C. CLINTON 





his home he looks about for new de- 
signs, tested in laboratories or by actual 
usage. When new school plants are 
erected, new ideas acquired by years of 
experience are incorporated. New meth- 
ods of teaching are adopted, and these 
entail more education of the teachers. 

The finest tool in the hands of a 
skilled operator turns out the perfect 
product. In the hands of the novice the 





A RESERVOIR OF UNMATCHED STRENGTH 


THERE ARE about as many Americans engaged in the process of education as are 
employed in all our factories and business establishments. If we should increase 
our armed forces to ten million, that figure would be less than one-third of the 
pupils and teachers in our schools. . . . 

The American system of free and democratic public education is one of the 
principal things for which we are fighting. Without the active participation of those 
who are now part of it, we cannot win the war... . 

Some now in our schools will form part of our army and navy. Some will help 
to man our industrial plants. . . . But the vast majority will and should remain 
in the schools. Their duty is plain—to spend their days and their nights in preparing 
themselves as never before for the day when their active services will be needed. It 
is for them to become a reservoir of unmatched strength to answer the call of the 
future, both of finishing the war and of building the new world that will follow 
victory.—SENATOR ELBERT D. THOMAS, chairman, Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor. 
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result is doubtful. And so the school 
teacher who molds the mental Capacities 
and emotions of our children must be 
a skilled operator, trained in the job of 
making thinking people out of them. 
To do this the teacher must himself be 
trained in colleges and universities that 
provide courses of study designed spe- 
cifically for that purpose. This entails 
expense, time, and deprivations, and the 
men and women who make these sacri- 
fices to fit themselves for the life-work 
of teaching must be adequately paid. It 
is to them that we entrust the molding 
of our children into good citizens. These 
teachers should be so well paid that their 
minds may be free of their own future 
security and welfare, so they may devote 
their whole energies to building strong 
minds and bodies of our youth. Our 
school teachers are the lowest paid group 
of intellectuals in our country and yet 
we expect them to be perfectly satisfied. 

Surely, the only answer is that we 
have taken the teacher for granted. The 
teacher is a human being. He has ambi- 
tions. The cost of living is rising almost 
daily. Either he must lower his standard 
of living and hope for a doubtful 
brighter future or he must forsake his 
job for a better paying one. 

Our Frederick county school system 
has reached a high mark of recognition 
thruout the state and nation. It has taken 
years of perseverance and thousands of 
taxpayers’ dollars for our schools to 
achieve their present standard. It would 
be sheer folly to allow this precious 
thing to deteriorate. Parents, tell your 
county commissioners that you want 
better schools, more satisfied teachers. 
Tell them that you do not want your 
children handicapped for the lack of a 
dollar or two more taxes a year. Tell 
them that you consider your school taxes 
an investment in your child’s future, and 
therefore the future of the country. 

If you don’t tell them, they will have 
the right to assume that you are satisfied 
for them to slash the school budget in 
order to present you with a lower tax 
bill. Your national government asks 
you for more taxes in the interest of de- 
fense. Aren’t you willing to ask for 4 
wee bit more taxes in the interest of 
your child’s defense against the future? 
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Every head turned to see the woman 

who had dared for the first time in 
history to speak out at a teachers con- 
vention. They saw a_ soberly-dressed 
Quaker, tall and slim, whose close-fit- 
ting bonnet did not hide the beauty of 
her dark hair and flashing blue eyes. 
With hands tightly clasped to hide their 
shaking, she stood for half an hour 
while the men angrily debated and fi- 
nally by a small majority voted to allow 
her to speak. 

The time was 1853, the place, a teach- 
ers convention in Rochester, New York. 
The men were discussing “why the pro- 
fession of teacher is less respected than 
that of lawyer, doctor, or minister.” 
The respectful but determined woman’s 
voice which said, “Mr. President, I wish 
to speak to the question,” was the cause 
of the tumult in the meeting. 

“It seems to me you fail to compre- 
hend the cause of the disrespect of which 
you complain,” said Susan B. Anthony, 
once she had gained the floor. “Do you 
not see that so long as society says 
woman has not brains enough to be a 
doctor, lawyer, or minister, but has 
plenty to be a teacher, every man of you 
who condescends to teach, tacitly ad- 
; mits before all Israel and the sun that 
| he has no more brains than a woman?” 

Next day, fired by Miss Anthony’s 
audacity, women teachers introduced 
resolutions asking the right not only to 
pay dues, but to share in “all privileges 
and deliberations of the association” and 
that action be taken to increase salaries 
of “female teachers”—generally one- 
fourth those paid to men. 

f Miss Anthony had been for 15 years 
a teacher in New York State, where she 
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had been repeatedly stirred by the injus- 
tice accorded women teachers. Several 
times she had successfully taughta school 
which a male teacher had been obliged 
to give up because of inefficiency—and 
received only one-fourth his salary. 

She saw, however, that equality for 
women teachers was only a part of the 
larger question of women’s rights. At 
the age of thirty she left teaching to 
devote herself to the cause of woman 
suffrage. Largely thru her efforts over 
56 years, the 19th—known as the Susan 
B. Anthony—Amendment was finally 
added to the U. S. Constitution, giving 
the ballot to women. Observance of her 
birthday on February 15 has been pro- 
vided by law in California, Colorado, 
and Minnesota. Increasingly in the pub- 
lic mind she is taking place with Wash- 
ington and Lincoln as the nation’s third 
great emancipator.. Like them she 
worked for freedom. “If it had been a 
class of men disfranchised and denied 
their legal rights, . . . I should have de- 
voted my life precisely as I have done in 
behalf of my own sex,” she once said. 

Born into a Quaker home in Adams, 
Massachusetts in 1820, one of eight chil- 
dren, Susan enjoyed more freedom than 
most girls of her time. When she was 
six the family moved to Battenville, 
New York. Mr. Anthony made of his 
home a community center for discus- 
sion of public issues and set one room 
aside as a private school for his own 
and neighborhood children. 

As Susan and her sister, Guelma, 
reached the age of 15, each in turn be- 
came teacher of the school. At 17 Susan 
taught in a home nearby, and the next 
summer in a district school for $1.50 a 
week, excellent wages “for a woman.” 
Then she and Guelma attended a girls’ 
school near Philadelphia, where they 
studied the “Principles of Morality, 
Humility and the Love of Virtue.” 

“Morality” was cut short by news of 
her father’s bankruptcy in the panic of 
1838 and the family’s removal to the 
well-ynamed town of Hardscrabble. 
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eSusan 6B, Stnthony 
APOSTLE OF FREEDOM 


SIXTH IN A SERIES ON GREAT WOMEN EDUCATORS 


Poverty and hard work in the family 
home increased Susan’s desire to become 
self-supporting. She became assistant 
principal of a girls’ school in New 
Rochelle. Next she took charge of a 
country school. As she “boarded ’round” 
in home after home, Susan began to 
doubt that marriage was a state of bliss. 
To proposals of marriage—and there 
were several, for Susan had good looks 
and a quick wit—she returned a decided 
no. At this time a man could give away 
his wife’s possessions, even her children. 
“My chattels are these—my house, my 
barn, my good horse Daisy, and my 
wife,” ran one man’s bookkeeping. 
Her cousin Margaret’s husband, in 
whose home Susan lived while she was 
teaching in the academy at Canajoharie, 
once complained of a headache and de- 
manded quiet. Margaret, speaking from 
the burden of household work com- 
bined with ill-health from recent birth 
of a child, replied that she had had the 
headache constantly for two weeks. “But 
my headache is different,” returned her 
husband promptly. “Mine is a real pain; 
yours is just the ache of consequence.” 
Again, when Susan’s father failed in 
business, she saw his creditor claim her 
mother’s wedding presents and property 
left her by Susan’s grandfather. “We 
should have a law whereby the wife can 
own her own property,” concluded 
Susan, adding this to her growing plat- 
form of woman’s rights, which already 
included equal pay for equal work. 
Meanwhile a group of women under 
the leadership of Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton and Lucretia Mott, had organized in 
1848, at Seneca Falls, New York, the first 
woman’s rights convention in the world. 
Paraphrasing the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and substituting for “the pres- 
ent King of Great Britain” the term 
“man,” they pointed out that women 
were forced to obey laws which they had 
no voice in forming; that they were, if 
married, civilly dead in the eyes of the 
law; that, if single, they were taxed to 
support a government that did not 
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recognize them except for its profit; that 
they were excluded from all except un- 
profitable employments; that they were 
denied an equal education. 

Later Susan, thru work in organizing 
the Woman’s State Temperance Society, 
first of its kind in the country, became 
well acquainted with Mrs. Stanton, who 
was to be her lifelong friend and co- 
worker in the battle for political equality 
for women. On Susan’s frequent visits 
to the Stanton home, they took turns at 
writing speeches and serving as nurse- 
maid to Mrs. Stanton’s seven children. 

The abolition movement also claimed 
the attention of Miss Anthony and Mrs. 
Stanton, who joined with William 
Lloyd Garrison and others to lecture 
against slavery. Resolutions were passed 
on equal rights for women as well as 
for the Negro. After the war, their men 
colleagues told Miss Anthony and Mrs. 
Stanton that it was “the Negro’s hour.” 

After passage of the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
Amendments, there still remained for 
women the age-old disqualification of 
sex. It was not until fifty years later, 
with passage of the 19th Amendment, 
that the woman’s hour struck. 

That the hour ever came was due in 
large part to Susan B. Anthony. Until 
her death March 13, 1906, she labored 
unceasingly to “change the mind of the 
nation.” In the early years she endured 
ridicule, cat-calling, scorn, and abuse. 
On one occasion the mayor had to sit on 
the platform thruout the meeting with 
a shotgun across his knees to maintain 
order. In later life, when public opin- 
ion turned in favor of woman suffrage, 
Miss Anthony was honored by a great 
audience of distinguished people who 
cheered her and showered her with roses. 
“Time brings strange changes,” she re- 
marked quizzically. “In this very city 
that has pelted me with roses, I have 
been pelted with rotten eggs for saying 
the things I have said tonight.” 

Not the least of Miss Anthony’s trials 
was the lack of organization among 
women. Thru the years she developed 
leadership, encouraging women to work 
together and to speak in public. To the 
world she was always cheerful but to 
her diary she confides that “this drain of 
helpless women, able and willing to 
work but utterly ignorant of how to do 
it, wears me out body and soul.” 

She wrote thousands of letters, pa- 
tiently answering all requests for help 
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and advice. When she opened eight 
pages of a faintly written scrawl begin- 
ning “My heart goes out to you in sym- 
pathy,” Susan exclaimed, “Well, I wish 
it would go out in blacker ink.” A 
wealthy man asked her why she did not 
have her letters typewritten. “Why bless 
you,” she said, “I never had a writing 
desk with pigeonholes and drawers un- 
til my 7oth birthday. Never had I even 
a dream of money enough for a sten- 
ographer and typewriter.” 

“Conventions and conventions, for 
fifty years, planned and managed by one 
woman. Was there ever a similar rec- 
ord?” asks her biographer, Ida Husted 
Harper. 

Many women gave valuable time to 
the cause but she alone gave it un- 
divided effort and attention. Convinced 
that only thru a federal amendment 
could suffrage be secured, she attended 
every session of Congress, presenting 
petitions bearing thousands of names. 
She was a leader of the National Woman 
Suffrage Association from its beginning 
in 1869. She became famous for her wit 
and ability at public speaking. 

On one occasion Horace Greeley chal- 
lenged her claim that woman’s rights 
could be secured only by the ballot. 

“Miss Anthony,” he said sharply, “you 
know the ballot and the bullet go to- 
gether. If you vote, are you ready to 
fight?” 

“Yes, Mr. Greeley,” replied Susan 
with vigor, “Just as you fought in the 
late war—at the point of a goose quill!” 

Some of her hardest trials came in 
the state campaigns, where she travelled 
under conditions of extreme discomfort 
and often danger. An item in her diary 
calls 1871 the “terrible year . . . 171 lec- 
tures, 13,000 miles of travel; gross re- 
ceipts $4318, paid on debts $2271.” The 
debts—incurred by the failure of a 
woman-suffrage paper edited by Miss 
Anthony—amounted to $10,000 and 
were paid back by her. 

“To see better conditions, better sur- 
roundings, better circumstances for 
women,” was Miss Anthony’s goal. At 
the 1857 convention of the New York 
State Teachers Association she intro- 
duced a resolution declaring that “it is 
the duty of all our schools to open their 
doors to woman and give her equal and 
identical educational advantages side-by- 
side with her brother man.” One of the 
many bitter objectors to higher educa- 
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tion for women declared that Miss An- 
thony’s resolutions were “the first step 
in the school which seeks to abolish 
marriage, and behind this picture I see 
a monster of deformity.” 

Almost half a century later Miss 
Anthony was still battling for women’s 
educational rights. In 1900, when she 
was 80 years old, Miss Anthony, return- 
ing from a long journey, learned that 
the coeducational fund (which would 
open the University of Rochester to 
women), for which she and others had 
long been working, must be raised by 
four oclock the next day. Without tak- 
ing off her hat, Susan started in to raise 
the $8000 deficit. The last pledge, se- 
cured one hour before the deadline, was 
rejected by the trustees as not having 
adequate guarantee. Miss Anthony re- 
plied, “I pledge my life insurance for 
the last $2000.” A line in her diary said: 
“They let the girls in.” 

Charl Ormond Williams, NEA Di- 
rector of Field Service, points out that 
“all the people of this nation, especially 
the men and women teachers, owe a 
debt of gratitude to Susan B. Anthony, 
who exemplifies our profession at its 
best. Today the platform of the National 
Education Association provides that 
teachers of equivalent training and ex- 
perience should receive equal pay, re- 
gardless of sex or grade taught; and that 
they should not be discriminated against 
because of race, color, belief, residence, 
or economic or marital status. Much of 
this advance we owe to the groundwork 
laid by Susan B. Anthony and her co- 
workers.” 

Her deep disappointment in being un- 
able to share in the suffrage victory— 
which came with passage of the rth 
Amendment in 1920, 14 years after her 
death—was expressed by Miss Anthony 
on her 86th birthday: “I have been striv- 
ing for 60 years for just a little bit of 
justice, and yet I must die without ob- 
taining it.” Yet she knew victory would 
come and in her last public speech de- 
clared, “Failure is impossible.” 

To women of today, struggling to 
achieve political recognition; to succee 
in business and the professions; to wip¢ 
out discriminations in employment, 
wages, and opportunities—her words 
come clear and true across the years: 
Failure is impossible—E.eanor Fist- 
BURN and Mitprep SANDISON FENNER; 
members of THe Journat staff. 
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s INCREASING PRESSURES ON every 
hand and upon every aspect of 
our lives emphasize the impor- 

tance of high professional standards on 
the part of teachers, it is encouraging to 
see many evidences of increased efforts 
of teachers to meet these demands. 

During the past four years a special 
type of effort has developed under the 
designation, Institutes on Professional 
Relations. These institutes have been 
held on the campuses of 75 colleges and 
universities in 28 scattered states. Re- 
ports of their work have been circulated 
thru the NEA Journal, the state edu- 
cational journals, and other publications. 

Programs of the institutes have been 
somewhat varied. Characteristic of our 
American way of doing things, these 
institutes have stimulated a great deal of 
discussion, some of which would seem 
to be of little value. However, there seem 
to be positive values to justify the efforts 
that have been put forth. 

One result of the institutes, particu- 
larly in those institutions where three or 
four have been held, is the development 
of an awareness that mere theorizing 
about the professional relations of teach- 
ers gets nowhere. Altho one of the aims 
or objectives of these institutes is to 
democratize the profession, many of the 
earlier institutes consisted mainly of lec- 
tures and addresses. These were de- 
signed to stimulate enthusiasm on the 
part of teachers for higher professional 
standards. Ethical considerations were 
prominent. However, not until the pro- 
grams began to give primary considera- 
tion to the day-to-day problems of the 
individual teacher did the institutes 
really begin to become effective. 

As the institutes developed from year 
to year, it became increasingly apparent 
that higher institutions engaged in the 
education of teachers were overlooking 
certain essential aspects of teacher edu- 
cation. They were not providing oppor- 
tunities for vital experiences with pro- 
fessional problems which students might 
€xpect to encounter as teachers and the 
possible bases upon which solutions 
might be made. The extent to which 
this condition prevailed varied, of course, 
among different institutions. 

Along with the growing consciousness 
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of this state of affairs, the programs of 
the institutes were modified. They be- 
came less formal. More provision was 
made for informal discussion of specific 
problems that arise during the course of 
the day’s work. Undergraduate students 
assumed a larger place. In one of the 
1941 institutes [George Peabody College 
for Teachers] the entire program was 
built around a group of undergraduates 
brought together from fifty higher in- 
stitutions. The usual order of profes- 
sional program was reversed. Instead of 
speeches by scholars and experts, these 
young people were given the main place 
on the program. They were given the 
opportunity to ask experienced teachers 
about any problem which concerned 
them. Some of the questions were about 
things which would ordinarily be con- 
sidered so insignificant that they would 
never receive consideration in a public 


DOAK S. CAMPBELL 


Dean of the Graduate School, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Dr. 
Campbell directed the Peabody In- 
stitutes on Professional Relations in 
1939, 1940, and 1941. In September 
1941 he became president of the Florida 
State College for Women. 


program, but they had a value for those 
young teachers-in-training. 

The results were wholesome for both 
the participants and for the institutions 
which they represented. It should be 
added that at the college where this in- 
stitute was held, professional relations 
have gradually tended to become a part 
of the year-round program. Thus, the 
Institute of Professional Relations, for- 
merly a special type of educational meet- 
ing, has become a sort of culmination of 
the year’s activity, a goal that was a 
part of the vision of early leaders. This' 
is the direction in which teacher-educa- 
tion institutions may well move. 





HISTORY AND HIGHLIGHTS 


Of Four Years of Work with Institutes on Professional and Public Relations 


CONCEPT :—Public relations of teachers have a better chance of succeeding 
if built upon sound professional relations. The Institutes on Professional and/or 
Public Relations were organized to focus attention on these important relation- 
ships of teachers and to point the way for their improvement. 


AIMS:—To unify the profession; to democratize the profession; to make the 
profession intelligently articulate on its problems. 


HISTORY: 1938—First Institute on Professional Relations held in July at 
George Peabody College for Teachers. Cooperating: Peabody College, the Ten- 
nessee Education Association, the Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
and the National Education Association. Participating: representatives of the 
professions of medicine, law, ministry, librarianship, and education. Results: 
the setting up of a yardstick for measuring a profession. 

1939—T hirty-four Institutes held in 11 states, Kentucky and West Virginia 
leading with eight each. Endorsement: by the National Education Association 
at its annual convention of “the move for Institutes of Professional Relations to 
train teachers in the following relationships: [a] teacher-student, [b] teacher- 


profession, and [c] teacher-public.” 


1940—Fifty Institutes held in 20 states, 27 of these either second or third 
Institute. Trends: [1] noticeably higher participating percentages; [2] campus 
leaders employed to much greater extent; [3] growth of long-range planning, 
with several directors reporting plans drafted a whole year in advance. 

1941—Fifty-five Institutes devoted to Professional and/or Public Relations 
held in 25 states, 35 of these holding second, third, or fourth conferences. West 
Virginia leading in numbers for third year. Trends: a continuation of 1940 
trends, with the addition of: [4] emphasis on the desirability of an intensive, 
longtime program of professional and public relations with the Institute as 


the culmination of each year’s work. 


SUMMARY: Over a period of four years, 140 Institutes on Professional and/or 
Public Relations in 28 states from Vermont to Arizona and from Oregon to 
the Carolinas. Cooperation: faculties and teachers in attendance at summer 
schools in 75 widely scattered colleges or universities; at least 30 secretaries 
of state education associations; 15 or more presidents of state branches of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers; at least 10 state superintendents 
of public instruction; the National Education Association thru 29 or more of 
the state directors and 18 or more officers and members of the headquarters staff. 


—CuHar_ Ormonp Wituiams, NEA Director of Field Service 
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TENTATIVE GENERAL 
SESSIONS PROGRAM 


for the Seventy-Second Annual 
Convention of the American 
Association of School Admin- 
istrators, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, February 21-26, 1942. 


Saturday, February 21 


ALL pay—Registration and exhibits in the San 
Francisco Civic Auditorium 

2:00 pmM—Joint conference on teacher education 

4:00 PM—“People’s Platform,” CBS _ Broadcast 
from San Francisco, Lyman Bryson, moderator 

8:00 pmM—National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, presenting the yearbook on ‘Philosophies 
of Education” 


The SANFT 
CONVE 


CONVENTION THEME ducal 


Sunday, February 22, 3:30 pm 
Vesper Service—Section A 


Presiding—W. Howard Pillsbury, superintendent 
of schools, Schenectady, N. Y.; president, Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators 

Music—A cappella choir and orchestra of San Fran- 
cisco State College, William E. Knuth, director 

PRIORITIES FOR EDUCATORS—Bruce Baxter, bishop 
of the Methodist Church for the Portland Area 


Vesper Service—Section B 


Presiding—Milton C. Potter, superintendent of 
schools, Milwaukee, Wis.; past president of the 
association 

Music—A cappella choir of Humboldt State Col- 
lege, Arcata, Calif., Edmund V. Jeffers, director; 
string quartet of the College of the Pacific, 
Stockton, Calif., Horace I. Brown, director 

THE FAITH OF A TEACHER—Willis A. Sutton, super- 
intendent of schools, Atlanta, Ga. 


Sunday, February 22, 7:40 pm and 9:10 pm 
A Concert of Pan-American Music 


The San Francisco public schools will present 
favorite songs of the Indian, French Canadian, 
Mexican, Chilean, closing with Chadwick’s can- 
tata, ‘‘Land of Our Hearts,” descriptive of our 
own United States. 


Monday, February 23, 9:00 am 
Education and Government 


Presiding—President W. Howard Pillsbury 

THE CONVENTION EXHIBIT—H. C. Grubbs, presi- 
dent, Associated Exhibitors of the NEA. 

EDUCATION FOR A FREE PEOPLE—Frederick M. 
Hunter, chancellor, State System of Higher Edu- 
cation, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 

THE CONTRIBUTION OF EDUCATION TO THE WINNING 
OF THE waR—George D. Strayer, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOLS IN THE PRESENT EMER- 
ceNcy—Alexander J. Stoddard, superintendent 
of schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Monday, February 23, 2:30 pM 
Afternoon Discussion Groups 


PROMOTING HEALTH IN SCHOOLS THRU THE IMPLE- 
MENTATION OF PROCEDURES PRESENTED IN THE 
1942 YEARBOOK 

CHARACTER EDUCATION 

ADJUSTMENT OF RURAL SCHOOLS TO PRESENT NEEDS 

SCHOOL EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 

PARENT EDUCATION 

SCHOOL PROBLEMS IN DEFENSE BOOM CITIES 

THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 

PLANNING THE CURRICULUM FOR THE THIRTEENTH 
AND FOURTEENTH SCHOOL YEARS 

GUIDANCE FOR MEN RETURNING FROM SERVICE 
AFTER THE WAR 

THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM AND OCCUPATIONAL AD- 
JUSTMENT 


ee 
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EMucation for a Free People 


Monday, February 23, 7:30 pm and 9:15 pm 
A Patriotic Revue: “Listen, Mr. Speaker” 


The schools of Oakland will present thru music 
and the drama a stirring story of America— 
Script by Jean M. Byers. Music by Muriel Olof- 
son Ewing. 


Tuesday, February 24, 9:00 am 
Morale Building 


Presiding—President W. Howard Pillsbury 

IN BRITAIN—Sir Gerald Campbell, director general, 
British Information Services, New York, N. Y. 

IN AMERICA—Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, The 
Temple, Cleveland 

IN OUR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES—John W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

BUSINESS MEETING—Reports of committees; nomi- 
nation of officers from the floor 


Tuesday, February 24, 2:30 pm 
Afternoon Discussion Groups 


VITALIZING HEALTH EDUCATION 

SCHOOLS AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

CARRYING THE SCHOOL INTO THE COMMUNITY 

ADULT CIVIC EDUCATION 

SUPERVISION IN RELATION TO SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

HOW CAN THE SCHOOL DEVELOP DEMOCRATIC ATTI- 
TUDES? 

THE SCHOOLS AND RADIO 

FINANCING THE SCHOOLS 

THE INTEGRATION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION WITH 
GENERAL EDUCATION 

GIFTED CHILDREN 


Tuesday, February 24, 8:00 pm 
Program by the Associated Exhibitors 


This evening members of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators and of the NEA 
will be guests of the Associated Exhibitors. 


Wednesday, February 25, 9:00 am 


Section A—“Health in Schools”’—the 1942 
Yearbook 


Presiding—John L. Bracken, superintendent of 
schools, Clayton, Mo.; chairman, 1942 Yearbook 
Commission 

HEALTH AND NATIONAL DEFENSE—Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, president, Stanford University, Calif. 

HEALTH AND THE HOME—Mrs. Willie Snow Eth- 
ridge, author, Louisville, Ky. 

PANEL DISCUSsION—Health in Schools 


Wednesday, February 25, 9:00 am 
Section B—School of the Air of the Americas 


Presiding—President W. Howard Pillsbury 

In colorful pageantry the Columbia Broadcasting 
System will present its regular weekly broad- 
cast, “The School of the Air of the Americas,” 
from the stage of the convention hall. The 
script is prepared with a view to promoting 
goodwill among the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere, 

a 
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Wednesday, February 25, 2:30 pm 
Afternoon Discussion Groups 


SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION 

NEW VOTER PREPARATION AND RECOGNITION 

CURRENT PROBLEMS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

THE EVALUATION AND SELECTION OF TEXTBOOKS 

VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR GIRLS 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF CRITICAL THINKING IN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 

FOR THESE AMERICAS 

EDUCATION AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

IS EDUCATION DESTINED TO BECOME A FEDERAL 
FUNCTION? 

SCHOOL FORUMS AS A COMMUNITY PROJECT 

THE JUNIOR RED CROSS 

SAFETY EDUCATION 


Wednesday, February 25, 6:00 pm 
College Dinners 
Wednesday, February 25, 8:15 pm 


America and the Far East 


Presiding—President W. Howard Pillsbury 

CHINESE MUsIc—by Chinese children of the San 
Francisco public schools 

CHINA ToDAY—Chih-Tsing Feng, consul-general of 
the Republic of China 

CHINESE PROGRAM ON THE STAGE 

THE JAPANESE MENACE—Walter H. Judd, outstand- 
ing authority on the Orient 


Thursday, February 26, 9:00 am 
America’s Destiny 
Presiding—President W. Howard Pillsbury 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS—James M. 








San Francisco-Oakland Bay 
Bridge—spanning one of 
the world’s greatest harbors 


Spinning, superintendent of ;schools, Rochester, 
N. Y., chairman 
THE EDUCATIONAL oOUTLOOK—Robert Gordon 
Sproul, president, University of California 
THE SELECTIVE SERVICE AND THE SCHOOLS—General 
Lewis B. Hershey, director, Selective Service 
System, Washington, D. C. 


Thursday, February 26, 1:30 pm 
Youth Programs for a Free People 


syMpostuM—A. L. Threlkeld, superintendent of 

schools, Montclair, N. J., chairman 

George D. Stoddard, dean, Graduate College, 
State University of Iowa 

Francis T. Spaulding, dean, Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University 

DeWitt S. Morgan, superintendent of schools, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

John K. Norton, Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ. 

James Marshall, president, Board of Education, 
New York City 

Alonzo G. Grace, state commissioner of educa- 
tion, Hartford, Conn, 


' 


Hotel Reservations— Write Joseph P. 
Nourse, chairman, Housing Bureau, Room 
200, 61 Grove St., San Francisco. 


San Francisco, with its en- 
circling Bay and mountains 





A Challenge to the Young Citizen 


You, AT THIS MOMENT, have the honor to 
belong to a generation whose lips are touched 
by fire... . The human race now passes 
thru one of its great crises. New ideas, new 
issues—a new call for men to carry on the 
work of righteousness, of charity, of courage, 
of patience, and of loyalty—all these things 
have come and are daily coming to you. 

When you are old . . . however memory 
brings back this moment to your minds, let 


it be able to say to you: That was a great 
moment. It was the beginning of a new era. 
. . . This world in its crisis called for vol- 
unteers, for men of faith in life, of patience 
in service, of charity, and of insight. I re- 


Preface to 
sponded to the call however I could. 1 volun- Tue AMERICAN 
teered to give myself to my master—the CITIZENS 
cause of humane and brave living. I studied; HANDBOOK 


I loved; I labored, unsparingly and hopefully, 
to be worthy of my generation. 
—-JOSIAH ROYCE. 





HESE TIMES call for men and women 
| pen will work on every front. The 
building up of men and women is the 
biggest front of all. The battle eternal 
goes on in every individual life. To win 
any other battle worthwhile, it is neces- 
sary to win this battle for ideals and 
strength in the individual. 

One of the biggest movements that 
ever came out of the soil of American 
life is designed to serve each year more 
than two million young men and 


women who reach the age of 21, thus 
becoming sovereign voters with the des- 
tiny of America in their hands. This 
movement is sponsored by the National 
Education Association thru its Commit- 
tee on New Voter Preparation and Rec- 
ognition, Hugh S. Bonar, superintendent 
of schools, Manitowoc, Wisconsin, chair- 
man. Members of the core committee 
are: Lucile Batdorf, Doak S. Campbell, 
D. A. Van Buskirk, Frank W. Cyr. 


There are from one to ten advisory 





COMMITTEE ON INDUCTION INTO CITIZENSHIP 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, I20I SIXTEENTH STREET NORTHWEST, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


I wish to join in the project to foster Citizenship Recognition Day thru the wide dis- 
tribution of THE AMERICAN CITIZENS HANDBOOK at the special price of $1 
for this attractive, highly-illustrated, 416-page clothbound book. Carriage charges will 
be prepaid on cash orders, but orders not accompanied by cash will be billed with carriage 
charges included. Quantity discounts: 2-9 copies, 10 percent; 10-99 copies, 25 percent; 
100 or more, 331 percent. 


[_] Attached please find $.. a nee Ta copies. 
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VOLUNTEERS 
for 
DEMOCRACY 


members of this committee in each state 
and territory. Many of these groups are 
organized as committees of the state 
education association. They have the 
cooperation of other patriotic, educa- 
tional, and civic groups. 

Congress has set aside the third Sun- 
day in May each year as Citizenship 
Recognition Day. This year it falls on 
May 17 and is especially significant be- 
cause it helps to build the national mo- 
rale so important to our success in the 
war and the peace that must follow. 

Not everyone who reads this can take 
part in planning a Citizenship Recog- 
nition Day observance, but there is one 
thing you can do. You can help distrib- 
ute The American Citizens Handbook, 
which is the official organ of Citizenship 
Recognition Day, and in that way you 
can plant the seeds of democratic living 
far and wide. Will you not do one or 
more of the following things: 

[1] Order a copy for your own library. 

[2] Order one or more copies to present 
to young friends who are going into the 
Army or Navy. Note that you can buy ten 
copies in one order for $7.50. 

[3] Arrange with some service club in 
the community to present copies to all 
21-year-olds or to every man leaving the 
community for the Army or Navy. What 
better project for a service club? 

[4] See that a copy is in every school 
and public library. 

[5] Encourage the presentation of copies 
to young people who are graduating from 
highschool or college. 


The American Citizens Handbook 
contains 173 illustrations. Over go au- 
thors have contributed to its 416 pages, 
which feature: 


Wisdom, song, and poetry 
Patriotism and biography 
Facts for every citizen 
United States Constitution 
United States Flag Code 
Great charters of democracy 
Story of Citizenship Day 
Roll call of the states 
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AVE YOU DEVELOPED out-of-class ac- 

tivities in terms of the needs of 

your students and your commu- 
nities? Is the student activity program a 
fully recognized, highly prestigeful part 
of your school’s work? Do you use stu- 
dent activities as laboratories of civic 
education so that the line between cur- 
riculum and extracurriculum is indis- 
tinguishable? Is the school paper a 
means for forming and informing public 
opinion on school and community prob- 
lems? Are your student elections con- 
ducted with high standards and based 
on real issues in the work of the school ? 
Do you extend to student organizations 
all the freedom they can take, stopping, 
however, before the point where practice 
is given in undemocratic procedures? 
Are your student clubs conceived and 
operated in terms of service to the group 
and enrichment of individual lives? Do 
you protect your student activities from 
exploitation by commercial or other spe- 
cial interests? If you can answer “yes” 
to questions like these, your school has 
achieved the constructive level in one of 
the most difficult yet most rewarding 
phases of citizenship training. 

Councils, leagues, clubs, patrols, 
courts, assemblies, forums, homerooms, 
newspapers, annuals, and other student 
activities are part of the program of 
many schools. In this article are given 
examples of wholesome student partici- 
pation in the control of student affairs 
and conduct. Other types of activities 
have been described earlier in the series. 


DEMOCRATIC STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


There is no one “best” type of student 
organization. The illustrations chosen 
for this article are of student organiza- 
tions which seem both democratic and 
well suited to their schools. They are 
not blueprints for other schools. 


A HIGHSCHOOL CIVIL SERVICE 


In the University Highschool at Oak- 
land, California, the president of the 
studentbody and six student commis- 
sioners are elected by popular vote. 
These officers are expected to represent 
the public opinion of the students. All 
candidates for elective offices must take 
a written examination on the student- 
body constitution and the student gov- 
rnment of the school. This examina- 
tion is drawn up by a student civil serv- 
ice committee. A mark of 72 out of a 
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LEARNING CITIZENSHIP 


thru Student Activities 


This is the sixth in a series of articles on citizenship education by Secretary 


William G. Carr of the Educational Policies Commission. The examples of 


teaching practices are taken from “Learning the Ways of Democracy,” 


published by the Educational Policies Commission and from recent 


yearbooks of the NEA Department of Elementary School Principals. 





possible 100 is considered sufficient to 
qualify a candidate for office. Candi- 
dates who fail to make 72 are not dis- 
qualified, however. Scores of all candi- 
dates are published before the election 
date. 

Student officers who are to perform 
technical duties—financial and judicial, 
for example—are appointed by the 
elected members of the student council 
on the basis of their technical qualifi- 
cations. Those qualifications are deter- 
mined by the applicants’ records and by 
interviews. In making their selections, 
the student council members follow the 
policy of representing as many different 
groups in the school as possible. 


DUE PROCESS OF LAW 


In South Highschool, Omaha, Ne- 
braska, the student council is a repre- 
sentative body elected by the various 


classes and clubs. One of its principal 
functions is the supervision of a large 
staff of “committeemen” who are re- 
sponsible for student conduct. These 
committeemen are organized under ten 
captains who are appointed directly by 
the council. The committeemen them- 
selves are selected by the captains from 
a list of “eligible” students maintained 
by a student “civil service commission.” 
The captains hold frequent inspections 
of the work of the committeemen and 
occasional inspections are made by a 
committee for the student council. 

The regulations governing student 
conduct in the school are made by the 
student council. When students violate 
the council regulations flagrantly or re- 
peatedly in spite of warnings they may 
be reported by any student or teacher, 
altho most reports are made by commit- 
teemen. A report is always followed by 
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a trial before the student court, a body 
of four student judges appointed by the 
student council. A student prosecuting 
attorney, appointed for the year, pre- 
sents the case against the accused, who 
is entitled to select a defending attorney 
if he so desires. The chief witness is 
usually the committeeman who _ re- 
ported the violation. Teachers may 
testify only when requested by the court 
to do so. The court may dismiss the 
case for lack of evidence or may assign 
penalties. 

Defendants have the right to appeal 
from a decision of the court to the stu- 
dent council, and from a decision of 
the council to the principal. In two cases 
within a year the principal ruled the 
students’ penalties too severe and found 
a mistrial. These cases were sent back 
to the court for a rehearing. 

This school believes that one im- 
portant way in which students learn 
the obligations of democratic citizenship 
is by assuming responsibility for mak- 
ing regulations governing their own 
conduct thru a representative body and 
for the observance of those regulations. 


RESPONSIBLE BUDGETING 


One of the lessons which can be 
learned in out-of-class activities is re- 
sponsibility for the wise use and accu- 
rate accounting of public funds. The 
student council at the Fieidston School 
in New York City assesses the student 
activity fee each year on the basis of 
budgets for the committees on athletics, 
publications, and social life. Budgets are 
submitted by these three committees 
and revised by a student finance com- 
mittee. The council then holds public 
budget hearings. Full responsibility for 
the expenditure of the funds according 
to the approved budget rests with the 
council. 


HOMEROOM ORGANIZATION 


At Junior Highschool No. 76 in In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, each homeroom has 
its own student organization. A presi- 
dent, vicepresident, and secretary are 
elected by the group every nine weeks 
on the basis of dependability, courtesy, 
leadership, and good sportsmanship. 
Boys and girls alternate in these offices. 
Special committees are appointed by the 
executive committee which consists of 
the homeroom officers and sponsor. A 
business meeting which lasts about fif- 


teen minutes is held each week during 
the homeroom period. At these meetings 
the committees make formal reports and 
old and new business is discussed. 

The list of special committees includes 
scholarship, program, attendance, 
health, housekeeping, service, safety, 
newspaper, hobby, radio, library, and 
citizenship. Members of the citizenship 
committee, for example, record daily in 
special notebooks the industry, courtesy, 
dependability, cooperation, and punctu- 
ality of the pupils for whom they are 
responsible. Often pupils who are fail- 
ing in citizenship traits respond more 
readily to correction from the commit- 
tee than to correction from the teacher. 
The committees direct most of the activ- 
ities of the homeroom group and learn 
valuable lessons in cooperation and re- 
sponsibility in this way. Thru the 
weekly business meeting they keep in 
touch with the entire group and modify 
their plans according to suggestions re- 
ceived from members of the group. 


AN ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL COUNCIL 


At the LaFayette School, Chicago, 
Illinois, two student councils have re- 
sponsibility for many school activities. 
The senior central council of forty 
members represents the more advanced 
grades and a junior council of twenty- 
eight members represents the lower 
grades. The council members are 
obliged to report back to their home- 
rooms on each meeting of the council. 
Students are asked to contribute sug- 
gestions and ideas for school policies. 
Each council has its own officers, and 
is organized into standing and special 
committees. 

At a typical council meeting three 
committees reported. First, the commit- 
tee which had been responsible for a 
recent talent show gave an account of 
the funds collected from an admission 
charge. These funds were to be turned 
over to the School Children’s Aid Fund. 
The committee had sent representatives 
to the various rooms to ask for their 
aid in giving publicity to the show and 
in scouting for talent. Recommenda- 
trons for improvements in procedure at 
the next show were passed on to the 
council. A second committee made a 
report on the ushers at assemblies. The 
council had established routines for 
these ushers and the need for additional 
rules was discussed and new routines 


laid out. One usher who was regarded 
as not suited for his duty was trans. 
ferred to a different responsibility and 
another appointed to his place. The 
third committee reported upon the 
supervision of the supply room. Mem. 
bers of this committee had checked sup- 
plies which had come in during the 
week and indicated to the school clerk 
what supplies were lacking. The com. 
mittee also described its work in label. 
ling supplies and arranging them jn 
convenient order. 


DEVELOPING LEADERS AND FOLLOWERS 


Activities of the kind that have been 
described afford unusual opportunities 
for young people to practice intelligent 
choice of leaders and to grow in prac- 
tical understanding of relations between 
leaders and followers. There has been a 
tendency in many schools for positions 
of leadership to be held by a few stu- 
dents, far fewer than would be justified 
by differences in leadership capacities. 
Point systems and similar artificial 
checks seem to be relatively ineffective 
against this tendency. Because the selec- 
tion and use of leaders is so important 
in a democracy, teachers need to give 
special attention to these processes in 
schools. Each student should have op- 
portunity to develop his distinctive 
leadership capacities. All students should 
have equal opportunities to attain posi- 
tions of leadership, if they are compe- 
tent to fill them. Every process of choos- 
ing a leader should include considera- 
tion of the qualifications required for 
the position in question and some ap- 
praisal of the various candidates’ abili- 
ties to meet these qualifications. Those 
not in positions of leadership should 
learn thru practice the skills of intelli- 
gent, cooperative followership. 


NEXT MONTH 


This series of articles has placed great 
emphasis on the school for democratic 
citizenship—a school in which courses 
of study, classroom teaching, and stu- 
dent activities all contribute to a better 
understanding of democracy and give 
actual practice in how it works. Such 
a school reflects thru administrative 
policies the faith in democratic efficiency 
which it hopes to give its students. Next 
month we shall present illustrations of 
the use of democratic principles in the 
administration of schools. 
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ko New York City 
comes a_ practical 
manual on how to pro- 
tect school children and 
property in event of 
air attacks or sabotage. 
This 24-page manual, 
“The Schools and Civilian Defense,” was 
prepared by a Committee on Civilian De- 
tense in the Schools. Thru cooperation of 
the New York City Board of Education, 
the bulletin was sent by the National Edu- 
cation Association to superintendents thru- 
out the country. The following suggestions 
jrom the bulletin may be helpful to local 


communities. 
[I] PROTECTION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


In New York City a central commit- 
tee of eleven members has been set up 
to clarify the function of the schools in 
the cooperative effort at civilian defense. 
While the assistant superintendent serves 
as coordinating officer in each district, 
the individual principal is the key person 
in formulating and carrying out plans 
to meet specific needs within the school 
and its community. The principal should 
know: 

[1] Representatives of agencies serving 
the school community. 

[2] Key persons in groups organized in 
the neighborhood for first aid. 

[3] District officers of groups organized 
to assist police, fire, and other departments 
during emergencies. 

[4] Special abilities of teachers in meet- 
ing emergency conditions. 

[5] Safest facilities in the neighborhood 
for sheltering children. 

Accommodating children in emergen- 
cies—There are four types of emergency 
which should be provided for: 

[1] In an unexpected raid without 
warning, children are to be housed in those 
sections of the school relatively the safest. 

[2] In a raid preceded by a warning 
signal sufficiently in advance, all children 
living in the immediate neighborhood of 
the school are to be returned to their 
homes; those living at a greater distance 
and the handicapped children are to be 
housed in safest parts of the building. 

[Nore: The United States Office of 
Civilian Defense advises against sending 
children home. The New York City school 
authorities, altho they still believe it would 
be the wiser policy to send children home, 
are now following the official regulations 
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AIK BRAIDS and the SCHOULS 


[3] If recurrent, intensive raids appear 
likely, children may be evacuated to less 
dangerous sections. 


[4] If serious sabotage occurs in a 
school, pupils are to be sent home with 
least possible delay. Keep the school prem- 
ises clear of trespassers. Sabotage may be 
fully as dangerous as the air raid. 


68 inches 


INCENDIARY 


EXPLOSIONS: AREAS OF TOTAL DESTRUCTION & DANGER ZONES 


FRAGMENTATION 





Housing children in school during 
raids—Principals should determine 
whether their building is fireproof or 
non-fireproof; also whether exterior 
walls are of the curtain or of the floor- 
supporting type. The latter are likely to 
collapse in event of a direct hit, or nearby 
explosions. 
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Possible use of gas bombs eliminates 
basements and street-level floors as suit- 
able places of assembly. The basement 
also offers hazards in event of breakage 
of water or gas lines or collapse of the 
building. The danger of casualties from 
shattering glass removes the possibility 
of using classrooms. Interior corridors 
on the second floor and above furnish 
relatively the safest protection. Top-floor 
corridors usually do not offer as much 
protection as those on the intermediate 
floors. 

Aisle space must be allowed in each 
corridor for the safe passage of children 
to and trom drinking fountains and 
toilets. Attention must also be given the 
ventilation of corridors. If space permits, 
children should be seated on the floors 
of the interior corridors. Provision should 
be made for group singing, dramatics, 
storytelling, and quiet games as means 
of reducing pupil tension. 

Dismissal of children to homes—Dis- 
persal of children to their homes before 
anticipated raids has been followed with 
reasonable success in England. Return 
of children to their homes reduces pa- 
rental anxiety. School authorities must 
make certain that no child remains on 
the street when the raiders arrive. Esti- 
mates as to length of the period between 
the “alert” warning signal and actual 
coming of the raiders range from 10 to 
20 minutes or more. Even the minimum 
period will permit safe dismissal of 
pupils living within a short distance of 
the school. 

A second need is to escort younger 
pupils to their homes. For junior and 
senior highschool students, a large de- 
gree of reliance may be placed on the 
individual. 

A number of schools favor the escort 
type of dismissal. [ Each teacher or older 
pupil accompanies a group of children 
in a designated area directly to their 
homes—each child stepping out of line 
as he reaches his home.] The directional 
type of dismissal is an alternative; chil- 
dren leave school by exit nearest their 
homes, under the control of teachers 
either in the line of march or stationed 
at key posts. Less time-consuming, this 
does not achieve that close personal con- 
trol by teachers so reassuring to parents. 
In general, escort dismissals are pre- 
ferred for younger children, and direc- 
tional dismissals are preferred for older 


pupils. 


[II] BomMBs AND SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


[1] Weapons of aerial attack 

Demolition bombs weigh from 50 to 
4000 pounds and are for demolishing fac- 
tories and other buildings, but may land 
in a residential district. 

Fragmentation bombs weigh from 17 
to 30 pounds; are chiefly effective against 
personnel. 

Gas bombs are smaller than demolition 
bombs and their effects on structure much 
less. In general, gases from these bombs 
make basements dangerous. 

Incendiary bombs weigh from 2 to 100 
pounds and are used chiefly against inflam- 
mable targets. 

Aerial mines weigh about 2000 pounds, 
are released with a parachute and detonate 
on impact or later, producing an intense 
blast. They may be used against densely 
built up residential areas. 

Fragments of antiaircraft shells cause 
injury to unprotected personnel. 

[2] Effects of bombs 

Penetration depends on many factors 
such as bomb size. A 500-pound delayed 
action bomb will have a crater 12 to 23 
feet deep in earth, sand, and gravel, and 
a penetration of about 2.6 feet in reinforced 
concrete where the slab is continuously 
supported. 

Blast is the compression and suction 
wave set up by detonation of high explo- 
sive. All things in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of an explosion by a big bomb will 
experience a violent increase of pressure 
which may tear them to pieces and blow 
them far from the scene. 

Fragmentation occurs when the bomb 
case is shattered by the explosion. Splinters 
fly in all directions with initial velocities in 
some cases several times that of a rifle 
bullet . . . piercing brick and concrete 
walls and causing fatalities up to 200 yards. 
A brick or reinforced concrete wall 12 to 
14 inches in thickness, or a sand or earth 
bank 2% feet thick would be required for 
protection. 

Earth shockh—The maximum effect of 
earth shock occurs when a bomb with a 
delayed-action fuse penetrates a consider- 
able distance into the earth before explod- 
ing. .. . Masonry or brick load-bearing 
wall buildings may collapse. 


School buildings offer little protection 
against a direct hit in demolition bomb- 
ing. Where they stand out prominently 
in relation to surrounding buildings, 
they may be subject to special danger 
if mistaken from great heights for fac- 
tories. The use of covered trenches, with 
all their shortcomings, may deserve con- 
sideration. 


In general, school buildings in prox- 
imity to defense plants, bridges, wharves, 
or other military objectives will present 
extra hazards. Abandonment should be 
considered in event of recurrent bomb. 
ings. 


[III] PROTECTION OF SCHOOL PROPERTY 


Bombing may cause fires, breaks in 
gas and water lines, and interruptions 
in communications and signaling sys- 
tems. 

Gas—A building employee should be 
responsible for shutting off gas at the main 
stop valve at the first alarm. 

Water—An emergency supply on each 
floor should be planned. 

Electricity—Planning should include 
possible failures in electrical systems. 

Heating—In event of a warning, the 
custodian should bank fires, shut down 
steam, and relieve pressure on boilers, 

Telephones—Planning should consider 
[1] suspension or interruption of service; 
[2] congestion from extra calls in an emer- 
gency which would make service ineffec- 
tive. 

Radio—Use of radio stations, including 
police, or in large cities, of special school 
radio stations should be considered. Pos- 
sible failure of electrical supply makes it 
inadvisable to rely wholly on radio. 

Warning signals should be set up so that 
schools know the probable length of time 
between the warning and the raid. 

Signals within buildings should provide 
[1] differentiation, as between fire alarm 
and air raid; [2] substitute systems in case 
of failure of regular signals. 

Protection against incendiary bombs— 
Many of these will burn for 15 to 20 min- 
utes at a heat of about 2300 degrees. A 
5-inch reinforced concrete roof slab will 
prevent infiltration of a 2-pound incendiary 
bomb. Weaker roof structures may be pene- 
trated on impact or by burning of the 
bomb. 

Methods of controlling incendiaries— 
[1] High-pressure mist spray of water, 
which hastens burning and retards splin- 
tering of bomb. Where pressure is inade- 
quate or service impaired, an auxiliary 
pump and bucket are used. [2] Bomb may 
be covered with sand and scooped up with 
a long-handled shovel, placed in a bucket 
containing sand, and carried from the 
building. The school should organize in- 
cendiary teams of persons mature and well- 
trained in handling incendiaries. 

What not to use with incendiaries—A 
stream of water intensifies danger from 
incendiaries by causing the bomb to ex 
plode. Do not use carbon tetrachloride ex- 
tinguishers. Soda, acid, foam, or carbon 
dioxide extinguishers are also ineffective. 
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VERY SCHOOL CHILD in America 
should have the experience of buy- 
ing Defense Savings Stamps and 

every home in America can make its 
contribution toward victory by buying 
Defense Stamps or Bonds. Already over 
two billion dollars worth of bonds have 
been purchased by the American people, 
and sales have skyrocketed with the 
coming of war, increasing as much as 
200 percent in some places. Since the 
schools reach all the children of all the 
people, they are the logical agencies to 
carry this cause to the people. A Defense 
Bond can be bought for $18.75, a Stamp 
for 10¢. The Program includes: 
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Defense Savings as a School Project 


Sharing America 


LAD pane SAVINGS PROGRAM FOR SCHOOLS 
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Defense Savings Stamps 
Number in Value When 


Cost Album Filled 
.10 50 $ 5.00 
25 75 18.75 

$1.00 75 75.00 

5.00 15 75.00 
Defense Savings Bonds 
Original Cost Maturity Value 


$ 18.75 will increase in 10 years to $ 25 
37.50 will increase in 10 years to 50 
75.00 will increase in 10 years to 100 

375.00 will increase in 10 years to 500 
750.00 will increase in 10 years to 1000 


In many communities a Local Educa- 
tion Committee for Defense Savings, of 
which the superintendent of schools is 
chairman, cooperates with the State 
Committee and distributes materials fur- 
nished by the U. S. Treasury, some of 
which are pictured on this page. In the 





school a Faculty Defense Savings Com- 
mittee promotes and supervises student 
activities, such as: 

Promotion and handling of the sale of 

Defense Stamps and Bonds 
Assemblies and other special programs on 

defense needs and how they can be met 

by the Savings Program 
Contests—poster, essay, oratorical, with 
stamps or bonds as prizes 
A continuing series of effective Defense 

Savings features in school publications. 

Some schools prefer that their students 
purchase stamps from outside sources— 
postoffices, banks, retail stores. Others 
feel that supervised sales in the school 
serve an educational as well as patriotic 
purpose. If there is already a savings 
plan in the school, its machinery affords 
a convenient way to sell stamps. Or one 
class may take full responsibility for the 
project. In Akron, Ohio, the sale of 
stamps is a cooperative project shared by 
parents, students, and teachers. Student 
organizations such as Future Teachers 
of America and 4-H Clubs may play an 
active part in the project. 

Every school subject and _ activity 
should include vital information about 
the Defense Savings Program. Students 
should understand how the danger of 
inflation will be lessened and recovery 
after the war made smoother if the 
finances of the war can be distributed 
as widely as possible among the masses 
of the people. Then when the war debt 
begins to be paid, the money will be 
paid to the masses and will go out in 
consumption of goods rather than in 
speculation. Study of the interest rates 
of defense securities and computation of 
defense needs in both goods and dollars 
will make mathematics real and signifi- 
cant. Commercial classes can study na- 
tional financing and do the bookkeep- 
ing of Defense Savings in the school. 

For teachers there is no better monthly 
investment than Defense Savings Bonds. 
By purchases of such bonds the teacher 
is not only playing her part in defense 
but is also helping build a barrier against 
runaway prices and is strengthening the 
national security against post-war de- 
pression. To teacher and student alike 
the Defense Savings Program offers an 
active share in America—a real chance 
to help. 
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O HELP YOUNG PEOPLE understand 

their part in the war emergency, 

the highschool may well include 
in its curriculum some materials that 
have military or national defense value. 
Students in senior highschools, particu- 
larly, may secure in this way elementary 
military training of practical value. 

The history department—The success 
of a military, naval, or civilian defense 
program depends on one thing—morale 
—and no department in the school is 
better fitted to raise the morale of Amer- 
ican youth. Every lesson stressing the 
courage and fortitude of our forefathers 
against much greater odds than our 
own, will develop civic responsibility 
and confidence in our national leaders. 
Let students read aloud some of our 
great patriotic poems and documents 
as they appear in The American Citi- 
zens Handbook published by the NEA. 

Geography—Topographical and mili- 
tary map reading is indispensable to 
modern military science. The location of 
military establishments might be plotted 
on maps and some training given in 
distances, terrain, etc., as indicated on 
military maps. 

English—Written compositions might 
interpret military and naval orders which 
are concrete, meaningful, and to the 
point. Students might practice boiling 
down long reports to a few all-inclusive 
sentences. In public speaking and oral 
composition, students could practice 
making clearcut brief reports. Bulletins 
are available from the United States 
War Department dealing with terms 
and abbreviations used in military no- 
menclature. 

Biology classes should stress practical 
applications of first aid, hygiene, and 
public health. Problems on camp sani- 
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The Highschool in Wartime 


tation, insect control, prevention of 
communicable diseases where men are 
concentrated, food preparation and con- 
servation, are all vital topics in this 
subject. 

Chemistry—Practical information on 
explosives, war gases, incendiary bombs 
and their control, is obviously worth- 
while for embryo air-raid wardens. The 
content of gas masks and anti-gas pro- 
tection can be stressed in the study of 
acids, bases, and salts. Emergency meth- 
ods of water purification, sewage and 
waste disposal, and the like, could be 
studied to advantage. 

Physics—Almost every unit in physics 
has a practical military application. For 
example in the radio unit: operation and 
repair of transmitters and receivers; 
direction finding and radio compass 
bearings; the Morse signaling code with 
some practice in sending and receiving. 
The sound unit might include operation 
of machines used to detect enemy air- 
craft. Elementary lessons on ballistics 
and trajectory in gunfire could be taught 
to advantage; also mechanics of internal 
combustion engines and their repair. 
The physics teacher may get useful bul- 
letins from the Federal Communications 
Commission, the U. S. Hydrographic 
Office, the War and Navy Departments, 
Bureau of Navigation. 

Mathematics classes would do well to 
stress rapid, accurate ability in mental 
arithmetic, because in fire control and 
precision-instrument reading, alert 
arithmetical processes are necessary. 
Trigonometry courses could include 
fundamentals of aerial and maritime 
navigation. Trigonometry as applied to 
angulation in gun fire and aerial bomb- 
ing could be taught with teacher demon- 
strations and pupil exercises. 

Commercial classes might include 
basic principles of military correspon- 
dence, forms for written combat and 
field orders, correct filling out of quar- 
termaster requisition and supply blanks. 
Some elements of commissary army 
finance and supply might be discussed, 


A. H. BRYAN 


Science Department, Baltimore City 
College, Baltimore, Maryland 


using bulletins obtained from local quar- 
termaster depot. 

Technical departments are doing all 
they can to prepare workers for the de- 
fense industries. Even they might give 
more attention to use of precision instru- 
ments and tools, airplane construction 
and repair, automobile and tank motors 
and tests for efficient operation. Courses 
in electricity would do well to stress field 
radio, telephone, and submarine signal- 
ing. 

The athletic department bears the 
brunt of essential training service. First 
requirement of a good soldier, or citizen, 
is that he be physically hardened and 
mentally alert. Every able-bodied stu- 
dent should receive physical training for 
at least one period a day; students with 
physical defects should be given reme- 
dial corrective exercises. Pupil posture in 
classrooms should be corrected by all 
teachers. 

MATERIALS FOR INTERPRETING AMERICA 
AND THE WAR 

[1] The American Citizens Handbook 
for every citizen and for soldiers and sail- 
ors, a morale-building collection of Amer- 
ica’s public documents, songs, poems, and 
traditions. National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 1941, 416p. $1. 

[2] United States Government Manual 
1941 concise description of federal agen- 
cies. Supt. of Documents, Washington, 
D. C. 1941, 694p. 75¢. 

[3] Defense, official weekly bulletin of 
the Office for Emergency Management. 
Supt. of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
By mail 75¢ for 52 issues; 25¢ for 13 
issues; single copies 5¢. 

[4] Defense Handbook, describing de- 
fense agencies in or associated with the 
Office for Emergency Management. Supt. 
of Documents, 1941, 72p. 10¢. 

[5] Official map of the United States, 
newly revised by the General Land Office; 
size 7 feet by 5 feet. Supt. of Documents, 


$2; mounted on canvas $3.50. __ 
[6] Loan Packets on Education and 
National Defense. For a catalog write the 


all 
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Information Exchange, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

[7] “America’s Outposts,” Volume 7, 
Number 3, Building America (photo- 
graphic magazine for young people) gives 
maps and other timely information about 
these Pacific possessions. Order from 
Americana Corporation, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York, single copy 30¢. 

[8] The Panama Canal: General In- 
formation, excellent brief description of 
history, region, government. Copies may 
be obtained from The Panama Canal, 
1435 K Street N.W., Washington, D. C. 
3¢ each. 

[9] The Battle of Britain (published 
in America by Garden City Publishing 
Company, New York, 1941, 56p., illus- 
trated, 25¢) is the official British Air 
Ministry record and tells the story of the 
RAF in the first great air battle in history. 

[10] America Prepares for Tomorrow 
by William D. Boutwell and others. Har- 
per, New York, 1941, 612p. $3.50. U. S. 
defense programs in 1941, including train- 
ing programs in a number of areas. 

[11] Films on Defense—The Film Unit 
of the Office for Emergency Management, 
Washington, D. C., has the following films 
for loan to school or community groups: 
Power for Defense, one-reel (defense man- 

ufacturing in TVA) 

Army in Overalls, one-reel (CCC in de- 
fense) 

Aluminum, one-reel (importation of baux- 
ite and aluminum fabrication) 

Building a Bomber, two-reels (construc- 
tion of the B-26 medium bomber) 

National Defense Reviews No. 1 and No. 

2, one-reel each. 

[12] Unit Studies in American Prob- 
lems, sponsored by North Central Assn. 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
published by Ginn and Company, New 
York: 

Defense of the Western Hemisphere, 1941, 
66p. 6o¢. 

— and Its Competitors, 1940, 96p. 
48¢. 

Why Taxes? What They Buy for Us, 

1939, 75p. 60¢. 

[13] Radio—A Public Primer, free 
booklet from Federal Communications 
Commission, Washington, D. C. Discusses 
radio spectrum, frequencies, television, 
marine aviation use of radio, and forest 
radio stations. 

[14] The New Army of the United 
States, organization and duties (up to 
August I, 1941). Supt. of Documenis, 
Washington, D. C. 1941, 35¢. 

[15] Free booklets from the U. S. Mari- 
time Commission, Washington, D. C.: 
General Information on the U. S. Mari- 
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YOUTH AND HIGHSCHOOL 


THE RECENT THOUGHTS AND ACTIONS of youth in our secondary schools have been 
the strongest external evidence that youth will defend our democracy in a time 
of crisis. Youth knows that the defense and preservation of democracy are not 
ephemeral and that the strongest and greatest bulwark of democracy and self- 
government will be a longterm battle which will be won in the schools of our 
America. In the total picture there is an important and necessary place for youth 
of secondary-school age. When the nation’s call comes to youth, youth as always 
can be expected to do its part, whether thru the present Selective Service Act, the 
Civilian Defense, employment in defense industry, or in any other defense areas. 
Such a call for youth of secondary-school age has not yet come, except thru the 
schools themselves, and when the call does come, the secondary schools will 
mobilize the resources of these youth. Today we earnestly believe it is the patriotic 
duty and responsibility of youth, 14-17 years of age inclusive, to remain in school, 
to strengthen and preserve our nation’s defense, and to assure themselves and our 
nation of a better tomorrow.—PAUL E. ELICKER, executive secretary, National Asso- 


ciation of Secondary School Principals, Washington, D. C. 


time Service and Cadetships in the Mer- 
chant Marine of the U.S. 
[16] On first aid: 

Standard First-Aid Textbook of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 
256p. 6bo¢. 

Until the Doctor Comes, U. S. Public 
Health Service, Misc. Pub. 21, 1941, 
6op. Supt. of Documents, Washington, 
D. C. 10¢. 


[17] Keep Fit with the Right Foods, 
booklist on nutrition, free from Office of 
Coordinator of Health, Welfare, and Re- 
lated Defense Activities, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 

[18] Food for Thought: The School's 
Responsibility in Nutrition. Education and 
National Defense Series, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 1941, 32p. 
15¢. 





THE UNITED STATES is now at war. It is essential in the interest of this democracy 
that the schools provide an environment of emotional stability and constructive, 
courageous thinking. I urge therefore that the schools operate normally during 
the critical years ahead. I urge, too, that teachers and parents provide sound 
guidance during these trying days. These procedures are recommended: [1 | 
Cooperation with all plans to promote safety; following instructions concerning 
evacuation, air raid warnings, fire drills. [2] Vocational training for a larger 
percent of our students. [3] Calm, sensible discussion of world affairs in all class- 
rooms. [4] Renewed attention to health and physical education, nutrition, first aid. 
[5] Continued development of the selfdiscipline essential in a successful democ- 
racy. [6] Increased enrolment in Spanish and other languages. [7] Refusal to 
develop hate toward those of foreign ancestry in our midst. [8] Buying defense 
bonds and stamps.—From a letter by ALONZO G. GRACE, Commissioner of Educa- 


tion, Connecticut, to superintendents and highschool principals of the state. 
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Is 1% Cents a Day Enough? 


sy Wittarp E. Givens, Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Education Associa- 
tion, recently pointed out that the average 
teacher over the nation contributes only 
about 1% cents a day for professional or- 
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tis You Beat It? 


sk Four sets of twins 
are enrolled in a 
room of the Monroe 
(Utah) School taught 
by Miss Jennie Rey- 
nolds. Here’s a pic- 
ture to prove it. 


the state, and the local organizations. If 
this amount were increased to 5 cents a 
day, he said that the work of teachers 
associations might be increased in effec- 
tiveness manyfold, the respect of teaching 
as a profession would increase, and re- 


lations with the public would be advanced. 
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New Life Members Received 
in December 


Arizona—H. Frank Bradford, Ruth 
Foster, Alice L. Vail 

ILtt1nois—Emil L. Kerchner 

Kentucky—John M. Stopinski 

MassacHusETTs—Leo C. Donahue 

NeEsrasKA—W. Jacob Karraker 

SoutH Daxota—G. D. Hendrickson 

Texas—Iva Cary 


Educational Speedup 


sy STREAMLINING college programs is in 
order. Acceleration is essential if college 
students are to complete their education 
before being called into the service. 

Colleges and universities are already act- 
ing to meet this situation. On December 17, 
1941, Harvard, Yale, and Princeton an- 
nounced simultaneously farreaching plans 
of revision of their educational programs 
to meet wartime demands. Year-round in- 
struction will be provided. The University 
of Chicago is establishing a six-day week as 
well as summer courses. 

See page 37 for recommendations of 
the National Conference of College and 
University Presidents at the meeting on 
January 3 and 4, 1942. 


Vocational Schools Train 
for War Industries 


vy THE NATIoNn’s vocational defense train- 
ing program completed 17 months of oper- 
ation on November 30 with a total of 
1,776,000 persons who have completed 
training or are now in training in five 
types of courses. 

Before the defense training program got 
under way, almost two and a half million 
students were receiving vocational training 
in trades and industries, home economics, 
agriculture, and business. One hundred 
ten thousand were enrolled in engineering 
colleges. It is estimated that half the regu- 
lar vocational students and virtually all en- 
gineering students are receiving training 
valuable in defense work. 

So well has the defense training program 
been organized that not one of these regu- 
lar vocational or engineering students has 
been displaced. In more than 500 cities 
vocational schools are open day and night 
—often around the clock. 


The Teacher and the War 


sr I’ve BEEN pisTREssED because there has 
been so little I could do about this war but 
worry. Last night I tuned in on a pro- 
gram just in time to hear the following re- 
mark, “The fifth columnists we are called 
upon to combat are bigotry, enmity, hatred, 
and intolerance.” Who, other than a school 
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teacher, has a better chance to manacle 
these four Quislings?—From “A Pedagog’s 
Diary” by Maureen Faulkner in the Ala- 
hama School Journal. 


Stork Is Busy 


jy APPARENTLY in keeping with the trend 
toward increased production in other lines 
the American stork, after dilly-dally tactics 
for several years, really got busy making 
deliveries in 1941. In fact, he made 24 
million deliveries—more than in any year 
since 1921. This is partly due to the in- 
crease in marriages following World War 
I. The babies of 1921 are now beginning 
to have children of their own. 


Selective Service Reveals Illiteracy 
and an Argument for Federal Aid 


jv THE FOLLowING is from an article by 
Jonathan Daniels in a recent issue of The 
Nation: 

“In one state 35,000 of America’s young 
men had to sign their registration cards 
for the selective service with a mark. In 
some areas, one student of the situation has 
estimated, nearly half of the Negro boys 
and a quarter of the white ones are ex- 
cluded by this ruling from the armed serv- 
ices. And they are excluded at the highest 
rates in the states where there are the 
greatest rates of increase in the youths who 
might go into the army. They may be kept 
out of the army, but nobody has yet de- 
vised any way to keep them out of Amer- 
ica. If the army cannot use such unedu- 
cated young men even as privates, it seems 
doubtful that America can count on mak- 
ing good use of them as workers or citi- 
zens.... But the army’s teaching is 
sharper than that. Once the rich regions 
had to meet the migrants only with relief. 
Now, if the uneducated in the poorest 
states are not fit to defend America, more 
of the youths in the richer states are going 


to have to take the training and do the 
fighting.” 


Most Popular Book of 1941 


vy Suirer’s Berlin Diary [see page 39] 
was the most popular book of 1941, ac- 
cording to a survey of libraries by the 
American Library Association. 


A Nation of Many Schools 


wW THERE were 221,660 public elementary 
schools in the United States and 25,467 
public secondary in 1938, according to the 
Statistical Summary of Education, 1937-38 
recently published by the U. S. Office of 
Education. In all schools in the U. S. there 


Were 30,378,278 pupils enroled in fulltime 
day schools, 


Cost of Living 


xy Tue rnvex of cost of living in large 
cities continues to rise as each month’s 
figures are reported. The U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has reported that on No- 
vember 15, 1941, the index was 11.8 per- 
cent higher than in August 1939 when 
war began in Europe. In terms of pur- 
chasing power, this means that $1000 was 
worth only $894 in November 1941 in 
buying what it could have bought in 
August 1939. In food prices alone the 
change is much greater—an increase of 
21 percent. 


Gardens for Victory 


3 Scuoots will wish to do all they can 
to promote the National Victory Garden 
Program. The March Journat will carry 
a timely article on this subject. Consult 
your local county agent, your state college 
of agriculture, or the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


School Movies 


sy’ A manuat for teachers and students 
interested in producing amateur films, en- 
titled Producing School Movies, written by 
Eleanor D. Child and Hardy R. Finch, is 
available for $1.50 from the National 
Council of Teachers of English, 211 West 
Sixty-Eighth Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Study in Latin-A merican 
Universities 


yy TEacHErRs interested in studying in 
Latin-American universities may obtain 
information from Dorothy M. Field, secre- 
tary, Inter-American Study Projects, Insti- 
tute of International Education, 2 West 
45th Street, New York, N. Y. Note the 
article on page 43. 


Who Shall Nerve Heroic Boys? 


sx In an age of fops and toys, 
Wanting wisdom, void of right, 
Who shall nerve heroic boys 
To hazard all in Freedom’s fight— 
Break sharply off their jolly games, 
Forsake their comrades gay 
And quit proud homes and youthful dames 
For famine, toil, and fray? 
Yet on the nimble air benign 
Speed nimbler messages, 
That waft the breath of grace divine 
To hearts in sloth and ease. 
So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
The youth replies, J can. 

—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Passed Up 





— Adapted from Halifaz Herald 





For Pan-American Day 


sx In anticipation of Pan-American Day, 
the Pan-American Union has prepared and 
is distributing lists of material which will 
be made available to schools, clubs, civic 
associations, and other study groups. Pan- 
American Day is observed annually on 
April 14th in all the American Republics. 
Write the Pan-American Union, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for a list of materials available. 





NATIONAL 
INCOME 


in Billions $100 








© ASSOCIATES © 


The national income for 1942 is more 
than double that for 1932. The contem- 
plated war expenditure is greater than 
the total national income in the same 
low year. 


[ Cont. on page 66] 
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HE FOLLOWING COUNTIES, Cities, and individual 
‘Taek have reported 100 percent membership 
from November 26 thru December 29 and have 
continuously enrolled in their national professional 
organization for the number of years indicated: 


TWENTY-FOUR YEARS 


Missouri—St. Joseph, Entire System 
Ox10—Columbus, Bellows 


TWENTY-THREE YEARS 


Cotorapo—Denver, Perry 
GEoRGIA—A mericus, Americus High 


TWENTY-TWO YEARS 


Texas—Beaumont, Junker 

Wisconsin—Fond du Lac, Bragg, Cleveland, Frank- 
lin, Jefferson, Lincoln, McKinley, Roosevelt Jr. 
High, Washington, Wilson 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS 


Arizona—Tucson, Drachman, Dunbar Jr. High, 
Miles, Ochoa, Roosevelt 

Lovutistana—Grand Cane, Grand Cane Sr. High 

Matne—Portland, Heseltine, Peaks Island, Saunders 
St., Rosa E. True 

New York—Mount Vernon, William Wilson Elem. 

Ouxuto—Bedford, Entire System 


TWENTY YEARS 


Arizona—Phoenizx, Entire System; Tucson, Mans- 
field Jr. High, Mission View, Roskruge, Roskruge 
Jr. High, Tucson Sr. High, Univ. Hgts. 

 rpliicatin Manual Training Jr. 

1g 

Missouri—Kansas City, Scarritt 

New York—Lockport, DeWitt Clinton, Charlotte 
Cross, John Pound, Walnut St.; Mount Vernon, 
Columbus 

OxtaHoma—Muskogee, Franklin, Houston, Irving, 
Jefferson, Longfellow, Pershing, Sequoyah, Wash- 
ington, Whittier 


NINETEEN YEARS 


a iar a Beach, George Washington Jr. 
1g 

ILt1no1s—Princeton, Princeton Twp. High 
Matne—Portland, Morrill, Oakdale, Vaughan St. 
Micuican—Grand Rapids, Madison 

New Yorx—Rome, Jay St. 


EIGHTEEN YEARS 


CaLtForN1a—San Jose, Grant; South Pasadena, 
Lincoln Park 

CoLtorapo—Denver, Barnum, Bromwell, Ebert, Fair- 
mont, Montclair, Stevens, Thatcher, Twenty- 
fourth St., Wyatt 

DELAWARE—Delmar, Entire System 

Itt1no1s—Elmhurst, Lincoln, Roosevelt; Jackson- 
ville, Franklin, Jefferson, Lafayette, David Prince 
Jr. High, Washington; Pekin, Community High 

Marine—Portland, Isabella Garvin, Livvy, McLellan, 
Presumpscot, Roosevelt, Sherman St. Kindergar- 
ten, Walker Manual Training, West, Willard 

New JersEyr—New Brunswick, Livingston 

New Yorx—Mount Vernon, Wilson Jr. High 

Oxu10—Belle Center, Belle Center Village; Bellefon- 
taine, Bellefontaine Rural; DeGraff, DeGraff 
High; East Liberty, Perry High; Huntsville, 
Huntsville Village; Lake View, Stokes High; 
Lewistown, Washington Rural; Marion, Green- 
wood; Quincy, Quincy Village; Rushsylvania, 
Rushsylvania Village; West Liberty, Monroe 
Rural, West Liberty Village; W. Mansfield, 
Bokescreek Rural; Zanesfield, Zanesfield Rural 

PENNSYLVANIA—Greenville, Columbia; Munhall, En- 
tire System 

TENNESSEE—Shelby County, Entire System 

Utan—Bingham Canyon, Bingham Central, Bing- 
ham Jr. & Sr. High, Copperton Elem., Highland 
Boy, Upper Bingham; Draper, Jr. High & Elem.; 
Lark, Lark; Midvale, Jr. High & Elem., So. Jor- 
dan Elem., Union Jr. High & Elem., West Jordan 
Jr. High & Elem.; Riverton, Herriman, Jr. High 
& Elem.; Sandy, Butler, Crescent Elem., Granite, 
Jordan Sr. High, Sandy Jr. High & Elem. 

WasuHIncton—Bellingham, Roosevelt 


SEVENTEEN YEARS 


CaLtiForNIA—Long Beach, Horace Mann, Theodore 
Roosevelt; San Francisco, Franklin; San Jose, 
Woodrow Wilson Jr. High 

CoLorapo—Denver, Alameda 


ONE HUNDRED PERCENT ENROLMENTe 


Are published the second month after we receive them. Watch for your school. The rapidly 
increasing number of schools in cities and counties with every member enrolled has led 


> your Association to set aside this section of The Journal to record this significant growth i. Fa LS 
N 








ONE HUNDRED PERCENT FOR TWENTY-TWO YEARS 


The Vine Street 
School, Bridgeton, 
New Jersey (Har- 
vey K. Garrison, 
principal) has 
maintained a 100 
percent member- 
ship rating in the 
NEA since 1920. 








Fioripa—Daytona Beach, Seabreeze High 

GeEorc1a—A tlanta, Whitefoord Ave. 

Ittino1s—East St. Louis, Longfellow 

Matne—Portland, Allen, Staples, Summit St. 

Missouri—Kansas City, Central Jr. High, Green- 
wood, Sanford B. Ladd 

New JerseEy—Asbury Park, Asbury Park High, 
Bond St., Bradley; Atlantic City, Boys’ Voca- 
tional, Brighton Ave.; Camden, Read 

New Yorx—Lockport, Emma Belknap " 

PENNSYLVANIA—Abington, Entire System; Reading, 
1oth & Green St. 

Texas—Dallas, Sam Houston 

WasHINGTON—S pokane, Rogers High 


SIXTEEN YEARS 


Ar1zona—Tucson, Entire System 

CatiFrornia—Dinuba, Elem. Schools 

Cotorapo—Denver, Asbury, Byers Jr. High, So. 
Denver High, Univ. Park 

Georcia—Macon, Bellevue 

ILt~t1no1s—Elmhurst, Hawthorne 

Kentucky—Ashland, Ashland Sr. High, Bayless, 
Cole Jr. High, Hager, Hatcher, Means 

Matne—Portland, Thomas B. Reed 

Missourt—Kansas City, George B. Longan 

New JerseY—Asbury Park, Entire System; Dunel- 
len, Whittier #1; Hightstown, Primary; North- 
field, Mill Road 

Ln West Broad St.; Mansfield, New- 
man St. 

Utau—Alpine Dist., Entire System 


FIFTEEN YEARS 


Ca.ttrornia—Needles, Grace Henderson, Needles 
Jr.-Sr. High; San Diego, Central 

CoLtorapo—Denver, Adams St., Baker Jr. High, 
Bryant-Webster, Evans, Grant Jr. High, Lake Jr. 
High, Stedman, Teller 

Kentucky—A shland, Entire System 

Matne—Portland, Long Island 

MassacHusetts—Melrose, Calvin Coolidge 

Missouri—Kansas City, Foster Opportunity, Wil- 
liam A. Knotts, McCoy 

New JerseEY—-Northfield, Entire System; Ridgefield 
Park, Lincoln 

Oxu10—Cincinnati, Chase; Goshen, Entire System; 
— Forest Lawn, Oak St., Olney Ave., Pearl 

es 
Vircinta—Newport News, Newport News High 


FOURTEEN YEARS 


ALABAMA—Birmingham, Martin 

Catitrornia—Long Beach, Longfellow; San Jose, 
Hester, M. R. Trace 

a pelicans Cheltenham, Colfax, Smiley Jr. 

ig 

ILt1no1s—Cicero, McKinley 

Missourt—Kansas Cty, I: C. Nichols 

New Jersey—Atlantic City, Sr. High; Camden, 
Yorkship 


New YorKk—Rochester, Lewis H. Morgan 


Ouxu10—Marion, North Main St., Oakland Hegts. 

Utau—Nebo Dist., Entire System 

Vircinta—Newport News, Bankhead Magruder, 
Woodrow Wilson 


THIRTEEN YEARS 


Ca.irorn1a—Coronado, Coronado, Coronado Sr. 
High; San Diego, Benjamin Franklin, Andrew 
Jackson 

Cotorapo—Denver, Beach Court, Moore, Smedley, 
Swansea F 

Connecticut—East Hartford, Center, Silver Lane 

TLtitr1no1s—Elmhurst, Old Field, Washington 

Kentucky—Ashland, Condit, Chas. Russell 

Maine—Portland, Open Air : 

New Jersey—Atlantic City, Chelsea Hegts., Indiana 
Ave. Girls’, Richmond Ave., Venice Park 

New Yorx—Lockport, Entire System; Mount Ver- 
non, Nathan Hale 

Ou10—Columbus, Garfield ’ 

PENNSYLVANIA—Arnold, Fourth Ave., Leishman 
Ave., Victoria Ave. Platoon; Mount Lebanon, En- 
tire System; Munhall, Franklin, Homestead Park, 
Nineteenth St. 

Texas—Dallas, Arcadia Park . 

Vv ee News, Thomas Jefferson, Walter 

ee 


TWELVE YEARS 


Ar1zona—Tucson, Carrillo, Safford 
CALIFoRNIA—Claremont, Claremont; Glendale, Bal- 
boa; National City, Highland, Lincoln Acres; 
South Pasadena, Oneonta ae 
Cotorapo—Denver, Ashley, Ellsworth, Fairview 
Connecticut—East Hartford, Woodland 
Georcia—Americus, Wheatley; Atlanta, Inman Park 
MInNESOoTA—Saint Cloud, Garfield 
New York—Lockport, Washington Hunt 
Outo—Sandusky County, Entire System 
OKLaHOoMA—Tulsa, Riverview ; 
PENNSYLVANIA—Abington, Cedar Road; Nesque- 
——,, et “on Twp. Schools 
Texas—Texarkana, Sunset , 
Vircinta—Newport News, John W. Daniel, Stone 
wall Jackson 
Wisconsin—Wausau, Marathon County Normal 


ELEVEN YEARS 


Arizona—Tucson, Government Hgts. fair: 

CALIFORNIA—San a, Alice Birney, John Muir; 
San Jose, Horace Mann 

CoLtorapo—Denver, Ashland, Boulevard, Eagleton, 
Elyria, Rosedale 

Ttxt1nois—Elmhurst, Entire System Kin- 

Matne—Portland, Bethel Kindergarten, Peary §! 
dergarten ——- ; 

Missourt—Kansas City, Garfield, Benjamin Ll 
rison, Edwin C. Meservey, E. F. Swinney, “4 
Twain, Woodland os on Bld 

New Jersey—Atlantic City, Administration g. 

New York—Irondequoit, Seneca 

Texas—Dallas, T. C. Hassell 


aaa acacia 
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TEN YEARS 


ApizonA—Eloy, Eloy Grammar, Eloy Jr. High 
Catirornta—Anaheim, Lincoln, Horace Mann; San 


Jose, Herbert Hoover Jr. High, Longfellow; 
Sunnyvale, Sunnyvale ; 
Cororabo—Denver, Central, Columbian, Franklin, 


Milton, Mitchell, Reynolds, Steck 
MassACHUSETTS—A cushnet, M. S. Howard. 
Missourt—Kansas City, Border Star, Hamilton Op- 

portunity, Lowell, Manchester, William Rockhill 

Nelson, John J. Pershing | 
New JersEY—Leonia, Leonia : 

New YorK—Rochester, Samuel Lattimore; Rome, 

Barringer, Columbus, East Rome 
Oxnto—Canton, Allen 
PennsyLvaAntia—Abington, Ardsley; Berlin, Entire 

System; Gilbertsville, Fagleysville Ind.; Munhall, 

Woodlawn ; 
Texas—Dallas, Richard Lagow, San Jacinto 
Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Green Bay Ave., Twen- 

tieth St. 





NINE YEARS 


Catrrornta—Alhambra, Ramona; 
Whittier . 

Cotoranpo—Denver, Berkeley, Grove Jr. High, Lin- 
coln, Washington Park 

Grorc1a—Macon, Alexander 

Inp1aNa—Evansville, Baker, Delaware, Henry Reis, 
Howard Roosa; Indianapolis, Whittier 

Matne—Portland, Jackson, Leland, Monument St., 
Riverside : 

MassacHUSETTS—Winchester, Noonan 

Micu1caNn—River Rouge, Ann Visgar 

Missouri—Kansas City, Henry C. Kumpf, Frances 
Willard 

New JerseEY—Atlantic City, Monterey Ave. Girls’ 
Vocational, Pennsylvania Ave., Texas Ave.; Ten- 
afly, Browning-Mackay 

Oxn1o—Fremont, Riley Twp.; 
Mark, Silver St. 

Texas—Dallas, James Bowie, John H. Reagan 

Utran—Jordan Dist., Entire System; Juab Dist., 
Entire System 

Vircinta—Newport News, Entire System 


EIGHT YEARS 


ALaBAMA—Birmingham, Minor 
Cotorapo—Denver, Alcott 


Long’ Beach, 


Marion, Glenwood, 


District OF CoLumMB1a—Washington, Benning, 
N. P. Gage, Pierce 
Hawaur—Honolulu, Thomas Jefferson; Lihue, 


Kauai, Huleia 

ILtINnois—Champaign, Champaign Sr. High; Har- 
vey, Garfield 

Inp1anA—Evansville, Benjamin Bosse High, Chest- 
nut Walnut, Wheeler; Indianapolis, Austin H. 
Brown, Jas. Russell Lowell, P. S. #60; Peters- 
burg, Entire System . 

Kentucky—Owensboro, Entire System 

MatnE—Old Orchard Beach, Old Orchard Beach Jr.- 
Sr. High; Saco, Entire System 

MassacHusETts—North Adams, Johnson 

Missourr—Kansas City, Blenheim, Horace Mann, 
_ Marlborough 

NeBrasKA—Omaha, Druid Hill 

New HampsHirE—Portsmouth, Whipple 

New York—Rochester, Indian Landing 

On1o—Canton, Market; Marion, Vernon Hegts. ae: 


High 
PENNSYLVANIA— Easton, Franklin, Traill Green, 
Vanderveer, Webster; Esterly, St. Lawrence 


Elem.; Munhall, Andrew St. 
Texas —Dalles, Alamo, Leila P. Cowart, John F. 
_ Peeler 
Vircinta—Lynchburg, Fort Hill 


SEVEN YEARS 


ArIzoNA—Tucson, School Amphitheater 

Catirornra—C hico, Central; Glendale, John Mar- 
shall; Long Beach, U. S. Grant; San Diego, Eu- 
clid, Loma Portal, Rest Haven; San Jose, College 
Park, Edison High, Lowell, Washington; West- 
wood, Westwood Jr.-Sr. High 

Hawati—Honolulu, Robello 


ILLINois—Dantville, Washington; Normal, Entire 
orem ‘ 
‘The a be, Emma_ Roach; Indianapolis, 


7 - Edison #47, Ralph Wa 5 
Kansas—Mission, Bratie ee ee 
-OUISIANA—Grand Chenier, Gran i ig 
Matne—Portland, Longfellow ——— 
Micuican—Albion, Entire System 
Minnesota—Stillwater, Oak Park 
NeeRASKA— Omaha, Rosehill 
NovAbA—Elko, Elko County High 
ned JERSEY—W enonah, Wenonah 
} ~ Work Lansingburg, Whipple; Mount Vernon, 
lag Clinton, DeWitt Clinton Jr, High, Robert 
Hh ton, James M. Grimes, Hamilton, Lincoln, 
0 rancis Pennington 
H10—Gibsonburg, Rollersville; Helena, Helena 
mi Malvern, Malvern High; Niles, Garfield, 
Payson, Lincoln, Monroe; Ridgeway, Ridgeway- 
aylor Creek; Woodville, Woodville 
mEGON Bont eit Sidney Lanier 
>0N—Bandoy : ? ill; 
Medford, “yee andon; Marshfield, Bunker Hill; 
NNSYLVANIA—Confluence, High; Wyncote, Thomas 
Tw illiams Jr. High; Leadon, Bell Ave. 
14S—Dallas, David Crockett, Margaret B. Hen- 
wicrson, Lida Hooe, Oran M. Roberts 
= Wy LoN— Seattle, Whittier 
ST VIRGINIA—Slaty Fork, Seneca Trail Cons. 
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SIX YEARS 


Avaska—Chitina, Chitina; Kodiak, Longwood Terr.; 
McGrath, McGrath; Valdez, Ellamar 

Catirornia—Alhambra, Marguerita; Essex, Essex; 
Hermosa Beach, Entire System; Laguna Beach, 
Entire System; Long Beach, Avalon, Burnett, 
Lowell; Monrovia, Santa Fe; Moorpark, Moor- 
park Union; Parker Dam, Parker Dam Elem., 
Parker Dam High; Rice, Rice Elem.; San Diego, 
Chollas, Sunshine 

Cotorapo—Denver, Columbine, Crittenton, Gilpin 

“ieee Entire System; Atlanta, Peeples 
:. 

Hawatt—Honolulu, Leahi Home 

Int1no1is—Des Plaines, Central; East St. Louis, 
Cannady 

Inp1ana—Evansville, Entire System; Fort Wayne, 
Frances Slocum; Muncie, Riley 

Kentucky—Ashland, Putnam Jr. High; Murray, 
Murray State Teachers College; Somerset, Parker 

Massacuusetts—Brookline, William H. Lincoln; 
Waltham, Royal E. Robbins 

Micu1can—Bay City, Woodside; Detroit, Wayne 

MINNEsSOTA—Stillwater, Nelson 

Missourt—Kansas City, Carlisle, Faxon; St. Joseph, 
Jr. College, Krug Opportunity 

Nevapa—Eureka County, Entire System 

New JersEy—Linden, Linden High; 
Edgemont 

— celta Vernon, Charles E. Nichols Jr. 

ig 

Outo—Bellevue, York Twp.; Galion, North; Troy, 
Forest; Vickery, Townsend Twp. 

— er Entire System; Medford, Roose- 
velt 

PENNSYLVANIA—Easton, Centennial, Cottingham, 
Asa Packer, Porter, Sr. High, Shull Jr. High, 
Stevens, Taylor, Wolf Jr. High; State College, 
Ferguson Twp.; York Springs, Entire System 

TENNESSEE—Memphis, Peabody 

Texas—Dallas, John Henry Brown, Colonial 

West Vircinia—Raysal, Raysal 








Montclair, 


FIVE YEARS 


AvtaBAMA—Baileyton, Hulaco; Geraldine, Geraldine 

mes Hanceville, Center; Lexington, Lexington 
ig 

Avaska—Wrangell, Entire System 

Ar1zona—Phoenix, Roosevelt 

CALIFORNIA—El! Monte, Entire System; Long Beach, 
Naples; Monrovia, Wild Rose; Sacramento, Amer- 
ican Legion; San Diego, Edison, Florence, Lin- 
coln, Ocean Beach, Ocean View; San Jose, Lin- 
coln Glen 

Cotorapo—Denver, Cole Jr. High, Edison, Garden 
Place, Globeville 

Fioripa—Kendall, Kendall; Miami, Miami Shores; 
Miami Springs, Miami Springs; North Miami 
Beach, Fulford; Sarasota, Bay Haven 

ItLtinots—Danville, Collett, Garfield, Jackson; Jack- 
sonville, Entire System 

Inptana—Brazil, Alabama, Jackson, Meridian, 
Pinckley; Evansville, Washington; Indianapolis, 
P. S. #12; Noblesville, First Ward 

Kansas—Ottawa, Garfield 

Kentucky—Vine Grove, Entire System 

Lovuistana—Catahoula Parish, Entire System 

Matne—Portland, Home Economics Dept., Pearl St. 
Kindergarten 

Massacuusetts—Brookline, Edith Baker 

Mississtpp1—Jackson, Galloway 

— City, Graceland, Irving, Seven 
Oaks 

NexsrasKa—Omaha, Clifton Hill 

New HampsHirE—Walpole, Walpole Sr. High 

New Jersey—Atlantic City, Madison Ave.; Irving- 
ton, Irvington High; Ridgefield Park, Grant 

New York—Stanfordville, Stanford Union 

Oxnto—Burgoon, Jackson Centralized; Columbus, 
Pilgrim; Fremont, Rice Twp.; Holland, Crissey; 
Marion, George Washington 

OxLaHoMa—Tulsa, Jefferson 

OrEcon—Gresham, Gresham Union High; La 
Grande, Riveria; Medford, Jackson, Washington 

PENNSYLVANIA—Cheltenham, Geo. K. Heller, Row- 
land; Elkins Park, Elkins Park Jr. High, Benja- 
min R. Myers, Shoemaker; Glenside, Glenside; 
Meyersdale, Elem., High; Wyncote, Wyncote 

SoutH Carotina—Goldville, Joanna Jr. High; West 
Columbia, Entire System 

Texas—Dallas, Stephen J. Hay, George Peabody, 
Ascher Silberstein, T. G. Terry 

Utau—Tooele, Tooele Central 

VerMont—Poultney, Central 

hah lana Hickory High; Richmond, Pow- 
natan 

West Vircinta—Vallscreek, Hartwell 

Wisconsin—Milwaukee, Windlake Ave. 


FOUR YEARS 


AvasaAMa—Cullman County, Entire System; Talla- 
dega County, Entire System 

ALasKa—Anchorage, Kodiak; Kaltag, U. S. Govern- 
ment; Palmer, Entire System; Valdez, High 

Arizona—Eloy, Entire System 

CaLiForN1A—Glendale, Glenoaks; Pomona, Alcott; 
San Diego, John Adams, Emerson, McKinley; San 
Jose, Lincoln, Olinder 

CoLorapo—-Denver, Albion, Whittier 

Fioripa—Miami, W. J. Bryan Jr. High, Pinewood 
Park 

Grorcia—Americus, Anthony Laboratory School 

ILt1no1is—Libertyville, Entire System 


Inptana—Brazil, Entire System; Lafayette, Cen 
tennial; Prairiteton, Prairieton Public; Terre 
Haute, Weldele 

Kentucky—Ashland, Ashland Jr. College; Louis- 
ville, Victor H. Engelhard 

MatnE—Dayton, Burnham Grammar, 
coln; North Kennebunkport, Burnham, 
Irving, N. Chapel; Saco, Sawyer 

MassacHvusetTts—Arlington, Parmenter 

Missourt—Kansas City, Askew 

NEBRASKA—Omaha, Harrison 

Nevapa—Wells, Wells Cons. 

Ou10—Elmwood Place, Entire System; Niles, Jack- 
son; Youngstown, Chaney Elem., Taft 

Ox.taHoma—Tulsa, Lee 

OrEGoN—Milwaukie, Entire System 

PENNSYLVANIA—Munhall, Marigold St.: Somerset 
County, Entire System; Washington, Washington 
Sr. High 

Soutn Carotina—Goldville, Joanna Schools Entire 
System 

TENNESSEE—Clifton, Frank Hughes High; Knox- 
ville, South Knoxville 

Texas—Dallas, Ben Milan, B. Travis, 
Winnetka 

Utan—Beaver County, Entire System; Cedar Fort, 
Cedar Fort; Springville, Springville Jr. High 

Vircinta—Roanoke, Jamison, Morningside, Virginia 
Heights 

West Vrircrnta—Colcord, Colcord Elem.; Oakvale, 
Entire System 


THREE YEARS 


ALaBaMa—Birmingham, Seventeenth St.; Clover- 
dale, Cloverdale; Florence, Greenhill; Joppa, Anti- 
och; Valley Head, Valley Head High 

Avaska—Beaver, U. S. Government; Kodiak, Entire 
System; Nome, Entire System; Valdez, Entire 
System 

Arizona—Phoenizx, Dunbar, Whittier 

CaLirornra—Claremont, Claremont Jr. High; Coro- 
nado, Entire System; Etiwanda, Etiwanda; Glen- 
dale, Cerritos, Thomas Jefferson; Long Beach, Co- 
lumbia; Modesto, Monte Vista, Shiloh; San Diego, 
Balboa, Bay Park, Brooklyn, Cabrillo, Curriculum 
Project, Encanto, Garfield, Mission Beach, Sher- 
man 

Cotorapo—Denver, Manual Training High 

Fioripa—Miami, Allapattah Elem., William J. 
Bryan Elem.; Sarasota, Central 

Grorcia—Atlanta, Goldsmith 

Hawatr—Honolulu, Lunalilo; Waimea, Kauai, Wai- 
mea High & Elem. 

Intino1is—Carterville, Northside, Park; Danville, 
Entire System; Mansfield, Public 

Inp1ana—Bedford, Sr. High; Evansville, Mechanic 
Arts; Lafayette, Highland; Mishawaka, Boner; 
Terre Haute, Sugar Grove 

Iowa—Siouxs City, Smith 

Kansas—Ottawa, Entire System 

Kentucxy—Hardin County, Entire System; Hop 
kinsville, West Side 

Lovistana—Cameron, Cameron; Gueydan, Klondike 

MaryLanp—Boonsboro, Boonsboro High 

Micuican—Grand Rapids, Palmer 

Missourt—Kansas City, Linwood, Rollins, John K. 
Stark; Nevada City, Lincoln Elem. 

Montana—Turner, Entire System 

NeEeBRASKA—Omaha, Robbins 

Nevapa—Arden, Blue Diamond 

New Jersey—Atlantic City, Special Class Dept.; 
Highland Park, Hamilton, Irving; Trenton, Eld- 
ridge Park 

New Yorx—Huntington, R. K. Tooz Jr. High; 
Rochester, Andrew J. Townsend 

Oxnto—Cincinnati, Peaslee; Columbus, Michigan 
Ave.; Holland, Springfield Twp. Schools; Lodi, 
Entire System; Marion, Central Jr. High, Thomas 
Edison Jr. High; Willoughby, Kirtland High 

OxtaHnoma—Britton, Britton Elem.; Tulsa, Barnard, 
Longfellow, Pershing 

Orecon—Ashland, Jr. High; Empire, Empire; Mil- 
waukie, Ardenwald Bldg., Milwaukie Bldg.; Pow- 
ers, Entire System 

PENNSYLVANIA—Washington, Fifth Ward, First 
Ward, Seventh Ward, Sixth Ward, Third Ward; 
Yeadon, William B. Evans 

SoutH Carotina—Holly Hill, Holly Hill; Jamison, 
Jamison; Kingstree, Grammar 

TENNESSEE—Memphis, Cripple Children’s Hospital; 
Oakville, Oakville Sanatorium 

Texas—Amarillo, Summit; Dallas, Obadiah Knight, 
Trinity Hgts. 

West Vircinta—Leewood, Leewood Jr. High 

Wisconsin—Neenah, Lincoln, McKinley, Roosevelt 


TWO YEARS 


ALABAMA—Birmingham, McDonald Chapel, Nor- 
wood; Lauderdale County, Entire System; Talla- 
dega, Idalia 

Avaska—Hope, Hope Terr. 

Catirornia—Alhambra, Fremont, Garfield; Bishop, 
Bishop Union High; Chico, Linden, Rosedale; 
Chubbuck, Chubbuck Elem.; Claremont, Entire 
System; El Monte, Cherrylee, Cleminson, Potrero; 
Glendale, Columbus, La Crescenta, Lincoln, Ho- 
race Mann, Verdugo Woodlands; Long Beach, 
Abraham Lincoln; Monrovia, Mayflower; San 
Diego, Grant, La Jolla Elem., Logan, Lowell, 
Stockton, Valley View, Washington; San Fran- 
cisco, Bret Harte; San Jose, Office of the Supt.; 
Vidal, Vidal Elem.; Whittier, West Whittier 


Clark, Lin- 
Durell, 
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Cotorapo—Denver, Charles Boettcher, Garfield, Ho- 
race Mann Jr. High, McKinley, Sherman, Skinner 
Jr. High, Steele, Valverde : 

Connecticut—Greenwich, Hamilton Ave.; Milford, 
Woodmont . 

District or Cotums1a—Washington, Briggs, Crum- 
mell, H. P. Montgomery 

FLoripa—Tampa, De Soto 

Grorcia—Americus, New Era Cons. 

Hawatt—Hanamaulu, Kauai, Hanamaulu; Honolulu, 
Kalihi-waena, Likelike ¥ 

Ittino1s—Danville, Special Tchrs.; Effingham, Cen- 
tral Primary, Oaklawn, West Side; Erie, Erie 
Community Sr. High; .1ammond, Hammond Com- 
munity High; Monmouth, Harding; Westchester, 
Westchester Public 

Inptana—Auburn, DeSoto; Elnora, Elmore Twp.; 
Emison, Emison; Indianapolis, Hazel H. Hen- 
dricks; Jeffersonville, Rose Hill; Knightstown, 
Central; Madison, Eggleston; Rushville, Rushville 
High; Shelbyville, Colescott, Thomas A. Hen- 
dricks, Charles Major, Walkerville, Booker T. 
Washington 

Kentucky—Owensboro, Jefferson Jr. High; Parks- 
owed Parksville; Perryville, Perryville Grade & 
Hig 

Louistana—Houma, Houma Elem. 

Maitne—Augusta, Webster; Castine, Eastern State 
Normal; Livermore Falls, Livermore Falls Pri- 
mary; Portland, Art Dept., Ungraded Rooms 

MassacHvusetts—Arlington, Russell 

Missourt—Kansas City, Attucks, Benton, Bruce, 
J. S. Chick, Martin, Van Horn, E. C. White, 
Whittier, W. W. Yates, Yeager 

NesraskKA—Omaha, Walnut Hill 

New Jersey—Atlantic City, West Side; Bridgeton, 
Jr. High; Delanco, Walnut St. : 

New York—Rochester, George M. Fobes, Hendrik 
Hudson, General E. S. Otis, George H. Thomas 

NortH Carotina—Gastonia, Jr. High . 

Outo—Dayton, Irving; Lake County, Entire Sys- 
tem; Loveland, Branch Hill Rural; Marion, En- 
tire System; Niles, Jefferson, Washington Elem.; 

Van Wert County, Entire System : 

Oxtanoma—Muskogee, Alice Robertson Jr. High; 
Tulsa, Bryant, Emerson, Osage, Mark Twain 

Orecon—Albany, Sr. High; Ashland, Entire Sys- 

tem; Bandon, Laurel Lake; Broadbent, Broadbent; 
Charleston, Beach View; Coquille, Cunningham, 
Lee, Randolph, Riverside; Gaylord, Etalka; Hard- 
man, Hardman Union High; Hauser, Sunny Hill; 
La Grande, Greenwood; Marshfield, Englewood; 
McKinley, Fairview; Myrtle Point, Catching 
Creek, Dora, Union High; Norway, Norway 

PENNSYLVANIA—Brentwood, Entire System; New- 

town, Newtown Boro 

Texas—Dallas, James B. Bonham, James W. Fan- 
nin, James “S. Hogg, Mirabeau Lamar, Rosemont; 

DeKalb, Spring Hill 





VerMont—Poultney, Poultney Rural; Rutland 
a. Cheney Hill, Dyer, Haiti, Mill Village, 
‘ost 

Wasuincton—Clarkston, Jr. High; Maple Valley, 
Maple Valley Grade 


CURRENT YEAR 


AvasamMa—Anniston, Anniston Sr. High, Wilmer 
Ave.; Birmingham, Gibson, Gorgas; Brewton, 
Brewton, Damacus, T. R. Miller Sr. High; Flo- 
rence, Underwood 

Avaska—Homer, Homer Hets.; Kodiak, Buskin; 
Kokrines, Kokrines Government 

Arizona—Tucson, University of Arizona 

ArkKansas—Jericho, Island Forty 

Catrtrornra—Anaheim, Magnolia, George Washing- 
ton; Chico, Salem; Culver City, Culver City; Flo- 
riston, Floriston; Glendale, Magnolia; Kelseyville, 
Kelseyville Union; Long Beach, Edison Elem., 
McKinley, Signal Hill; Los Angeles, Elysian 
Hgts.; Lower Lake, Morgan Valley; Middletown, 
Middletown Elem.; Modesto, Belpassi, Cole, Gray- 
son, Jennings, Paradise, Stanislaus; Monterey 
Park, Ynez; Montrose, Montrose; Palos Verdes 
Estates, Entire System; Pomona, Kauffman, San 
Antonio; Poway, Pomerado Union; Redwood City, 
Washington; Sacramento, Donner, Fremont, Bret 
Harte; San Bernardino, Harding; San Bruno, 
Edgemont; San Diego, Luther Burbank, Dana Jr. 
High; San Francisco, Jefferson; San Jose, Gard- 
ner; Upper Lake, Upper Lake Union; Venice, 
Theodore Roosevelt 

Cotoravo—Denver, Opportunity, Park Hill; Fort 
Lupton, Independence; Sterling, Sterling Jr. High 

Froripa—Miami, Gladeview; Opa Locka, Opa 
Locka; Sulphur Springs, Sulphur Springs; Tampa, 
A. L. Cuesta; Thonotosassa, Thonotosassa 

Grorc1a—Atlanta, Grant Park, Lakewood Hgts. 

Hawati—Aiea, Oahu, Aiea; Honolulu, Kaiulani; 
Nanakuli, Oahu, Nanakuli; Waimanalo, Oahu, 
Waimanalo . 

IpaHo—Lewiston, Garfield, Jr. High, Sr. High, 
Webster : 

ItLt1nois—Des Plaines, West; East St. Louis, Wil- 
son; Effingham, Central Departmental; Harvey, 
McKinley; Mattoon, Bennett, Lincoln; Peoria, 
Lee, Oak Grove 

InpranA—Columbus, Van Buren Twp. Sr. High; 
Noblesville, Noblesville Jr. High; Plainville, Ep- 
som High; West Terre Haute, Dresser 

Kansas—Pittsburg, Forest Park; Salina, Entire 
System; Turner, Entire System 

Kentucky—Elizaville, Elizaville Cons.; Gravel 
Switch, Forkland Sr. High; Louisville, Emerson; 
Marrowbone, Marrowbone Sr. High 

Lourstana—Logansport, Logansport High 

Maine—Bucksport, Spofford Jr. High; Portland, 


Americanization, Lip Reading, Nurs 
Sight Saving Class ” es School, 

nd elas lee Eastern Ave.; Hol. 
rook, Garfield; Wakefield, Greenwood; Wa 
Ezra C. Fitch pn 

ee Barton 
IsstssipPI—Friars Point, Friars Point : 

Pe — Cons. Cons. ; 
IssouRI—Kansas City, Board of Education, Wi. 
liam Cullen Bryant, Garrison, Gladstone, a 
son, Wendell Phillips; St. Joseph, Mary V. Neipp; 
Springfield, Fairbanks; University City, Nathan. 
iel Hawthorne 

NesraskKa—Omaha, Comenius, Corrigan, Lincoln 

Nevapa—Beatty, Beatty 

New Jersey—Lawrenceville, Lawrenceville; Mont. 
clair, Nishuane 

New York—Mount Vernon, Supv. and Special 
Tchrs.; Rochester, Carthage, John W. Castleman 
Lake View, Lexington, Horace Mann, P. S. #17, 
John Williams; Rome, Harvey Alter : 

NortH Carorina—Gastonia, Central; Lenoir, Entire 
System; Maiden, Maiden High 

Nortu Daxora—Williston, Entire System 

Oxn10—Cincinnati, Garfield; Columbus, Northwood: 
Delaware, East: Kent, Kent State Univ.; Ra- 
aes. Shalersville High, Stoutsville, Stoutsville 

1g 

Ox.taHoma—Tulsa, Eliot 

OrEecon—Albany, Entire System; Arago, Arago Sr. 
High; La Grande, Central; Marshfield, Allegany 
Cons., Harding 

PENNSYLVANIA—Boothwyn, Bethel Twp.; Broomall, 
Marple Twp.; Coatesville, Hustonville Bldg.; Col- 
wyn, Colwyn; Easton, Entire System; Gilberts. 
ville, Swamp Independent; Greenville, Washing- 
ton; Linfield, Limerick Twp.; New Hope, New 
Hope Boro; Norristown, Line Lexington Ind.; 
Roxbury, Lurgan Twp.; Tarentum, First Ward, 
Second Ward 

Ruopve Istanp—Cranson, Highland Park; Narra- 
gansett, Entire System 

SoutH CaroLtina—Columbia, Rosewood; Cross An- 
chor, Cross Anchor Sr. High; Newberry, New- 
berry High; Tamassee, Tamassee High 

TENNESSEE—Kerrville, Cheerfield Farm; Knoxville, 
Perkins 

Texas—Dallas, City Park, Stonewall Jackson, Be- 
nito Juarez, Robert E. Lee, Maple Lawn, Pacific 
Ave.; Fort Worth, Polytechnic Elem. 

Vircinta—Lynchburg, Guggenheimer; Newport 
— Supervisors; Richmond, Albert H. Hill 

em. 

WasuHincton—Dryden, Dryden High; Inchelium, 
Inchelium Elem., Inchelium High 

West Vircinta—War, War Grade 

Wisconsin—Neenah, Kimberly 

Wyominc—Evanston, Brown 





[ Cont. from page 63] 
Pan-American Contest 


yy THe Pan-American Union has an- 
nounced an Inter-American Student Forum, 
offering a grand award of a four-year uni- 
versity scholarship for the best paper on 
“What Inter-American Cooperation Means 
to My Country.” The contest is open to 
all students of highschool grade in the 
United States. Papers must be submitted by 
April 14, 1942. Details are available from 
the Pan-American Union, Inter-American 


Forum, Washington, D. C. 
Is Your Address Correct? 


yy Dip you reEcEIvE this issue of THE 
JourNAL at your correct address? If not, 
please fill in the blank below and return it 
to the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street North- 
west, Washington, D. C.: 


NEW ADDRESS 


OLD ADDRESS 
Name (if chamged)) ...0....ccccccssssssessessssnssnessesnee 
ES eee eR ATTY Tee TT ee 


Some Things We Need 


yy We NEED a better understanding of 
what democracy means. We need a greater 
appreciation of the price at which our free- 
doms were bought. We need to under- 
stand what our freedoms involve, not only 
our rights but our duties and responsibili- 
ties, the conditions which are essential to 
their preservation, and the conditions 
which have brought about their downfall 
among the democracies of Europe. We 
need to understand how we have met our 
problems in the past—our failures as well 
as our successes. We need an understand- 
ing of the problems which confront us to- 
day and how European nations have at- 
tempted to solve them thru resort to such 
forms of government as communism, 
fascism, and nazism. We need to know 
the democratic method of attacking such 
problems, including training in the tech- 
nics of straight thinking, a knowledge of 
the source material which is available, and 
how to use it. And we need to know the 
devices by which propaganda shapes our 
thinking to its purposes in order that we 
may be able to defend ourselves against 
its insidious effects. The need for greater 
understandings of this sort is imperative.— 


W. Howard Pillsbury, president, AASA. 


For Your Newspaper Editor 


vy Wuy nor hand to your local editor 
for publication the letter printed else- 
where in this issue under the heading 
“Shall We Be Traitors to Our Children?” 
It carries a message of value for every com- 
munity. 


Food for Freedom 


yy Over 2 billion pounds of food were de- 
livered to Britain up to the first of No- 
vember. Howard Marshall of the British 
Food Ministry, during a recent visit to 
this country when he spoke over the Na- 
tional Farm and Home Hour NBC net- 
work, said: 

“The bridge of food ships across the 
Atlantic is our life line literally. We 
couldn’t fight, we couldn’t live, for long 
without the food you’re sending us. And 
as you know we're in this with you to the 
finish. Our freedom is your freedom.” 
Other highlights of the interview: 

American shipments of food have made 
the sale of meat possible in English stores 
on a point system. 

A “shop-crawler” is one who goes from 
store to store buying up more than his 
share of things not actually rationed. 

Britain is more [Cont. on page A-24] 
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“THE BUDGET CALENDAR 


IS THE VERY THING | 

NEEDED TO GET OUT OF 

MONEY DIFFICULTIES” 
* 


The story of a true experience 
with this radically different 


budget plan 


“T am a widow with two children 
and my father to support on an 
income of $150 a month,” writes 
one of the many users of House- 
hold’s simple budget plan. 


“Before the Budget Calendar 
came into my hands my financial 
affairs were in a hopeless jumble. 
But not long ago I picked up a 
copy of your booklet. As I went 
through it I became more and 
more interested. It seemed to show 
me how to meet my bills and still 
have something left to save. 


Wishes every family 
had copy 


“Now, after a few months, I have 
paid back most of what I had 
been obliged to borrow. I have 
kept up my insurance which I had 
feared I would have to drop, have 
bought clothing for the whole 
family, have paid $18 in old doc- 
tor bills, and have $35 saved in 
the bank. 


“All this has been accomplished 
in the face of bigger grocery bills. 
The Budget Calendar was the 
very thing I needed to get out of 
my financial difficulties. I only 


wish that every family could have 
a copy.” 









Secret of successful 
budgeting 


The Budget Calendar is based on 
a simple discovery—-a discovery 
so simple that we wonder why we 
didn’t think of it years ago. We 
noticed that successful families 
claimed that they didn’t budget. 
How, then, do they manage their 
money affairs? We decided to find 
out. We discovered their secret. 
That secret is contained in the 
Budget Calendar. It is a radically 
different approach to budgeting. 
Users find that it really makes 
budgeting easy and simple. 


Copy sent free 


We are making a special effort to 
put the Calendar into the hands 
of young married couples. We hope 
that you will wish to show it to 
your senior students and recom- 
mend it to families who have trou- 
ble keeping their expenses within 
their incomes. You should also 
find the booklet useful in your 
classes in budgeting. We will 
gladly send you a copy of the 
Budget Calendar without charge. 
Won’t you please send the coupon 
now? 


| Cdaciliinall Feiine of the Wlnith. 
RECENT VICTOR ALBUM 


OF 
THE 


Accompaniment 





This is a whimsical, humorous, educational visit through the 
ever-exciting Zoo, via a series of easily-learned, irresistibly de- 
scriptive songs which children are bound to love. The melodies 
themselves act as animal sound effects, as Uncle Jack and Aunt 
Lucy Allison conduct a tour from Elephant House to Monkey 
Mansion. Don’t let the children miss hearing this one. 


Order from your RCA Victor dealer. Album BC-44, 3 records, Only 35c each. 


IT’S EASIER TO CREATE A LEARNING 


SITUATION WITH KLA Views 


Add These Recent Educational Victor Records 
to Your School Library Now: 


The Owl and the Pussycat—Craig 
McDonnell. Album BC-49, 3 rec- 
Gs «+ =» % «> Only $ .35 each 
Sing a Song of History—Sung by 
Ireene Wicker. Album BC-40, 3 rec- 
Cs .< 6 s 4 « Only $ .35 each 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales—The Travel- 
ing Musicians, Briar Rose—The Six 
Swans—as told by Helen E.| Myers. 


A Little Trip in Tunes and Tales— 
Dorothy Gordon, with Piano. Al- 
bum BC-42. 3 records. $ .35 each 


Long - Name - No - Can - Say — Nicki 
Nicki Tembo (A Chinese Fable) as 
told by Paul Wing with Music. Al- 
bum BC.50, 3 records. $ .35 each 


One String Fiddle—as told by Paul 
Wing, with Music. Album BC-41, 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1878 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
One of America's leading family finance organizations with 305 branches in 203 cities 


Research Dept. JNEA-B 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me a free copy of the Budget Calendar. 


TPP Ree eee ewe were esereeeseseeseeeeeeEEEeeEEeE EEE EEE EEeeese 
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Album BC.-48, 3 records. $ .35 each 3 records... . . . Only $ .35 each 


List prices shown are exclusive of excise tax. 
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1 RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. (NE-2) | 

I Educational Department,Camden,N.J. | 

1 Please send me without charge: ! 

tener I [Victor Records for Elementary |! 

buy RCA VICT | Schools. (] Victor and Bluebird Records | 

| for Children. l 

Trademarks “RCA I | 

Wace are mete ig Tein ssncesSsssnsscccnnssesnsbvasspeasnbsscababsansa | 

Registered U. S. Pat. Off. I i 

by RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. | | Ren earn ean: aE OR ee eee | 
In Canada: RCA Victor 

Co., Ltd., Montreal. ! a ee nen ne Oe 
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AUDIO VISUAL SERVICE 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT © RCA Monufacturing Co., Inc. 
Camden, N. J. © A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 
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New Plattsburg Public Library—Completely 
Gaylord-Equipped—Offers a Striking Example of 
Modern, Functional Treatment 


The people of Plattsburg, New York, are justly proud 
of their fine new library. It is an excellent example oO 
the modern trend in library furnishings — comfortable, 
hospitable rooms that “invite study. 


.. EFFICIENT 


Gaylord maple furniture and equipment have been 
used throughout. This choice was made because Gaylord equipment is specialized library equipment... 
with rugged durability under its graceful design and 








| Cont. from page 66] scientifically fed now 
than ever before. 

Free or cheap milk (partly from dried 
and evaporated milk from America) goes 
to nearly 3 million children and expectant 
mothers daily. Each child under 5 is guar- 
anteed a pint a day. 

Foods most difficult for the British to 
give up were jam and meat. 

The British government has opened up 
1500 restaurants all over the island. In 
these state-operated eating places one can 
get a very good hot meal for very little 
money—simple but well cooked, clean, 
and with cheerful surroundings. 

What people most want after a blitz is 
hot soup. 


Cooperative Salary Study 
in Newton 


vy A NEW SALARY SCHEDULE went into ef- 
fect in Newton, Massachusetts, on January 
I, 1942. The Newton School Committee in 
March 1940 invited the Newton Teachers’ 
Federation to form a committee to study 
and report on the plan for the payment of 
teachers. Professor Willard S. Elsbree of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
worked with the group as a consultant, 
thru the cooperation of the Commission 
on Teacher Education. The report pre- 
sented by the Salary Study Committee was 
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copy today. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


approved by the School Committee. The 
basic schedule is as follows: 


Training Minimum Maximum 
level salary salary 
Bachelor’s 
degree $1100 $2500 
Master’s 
degree 1200 2600 
6 years 1300 2700 


Annual increments at all levels of train- 
ing extend over a period of 19 years— 
$100 a year for 6 years, $75 a year for 6 
years, and $50 a year for 7 years more. 

Married men will receive a differential 
above the schedule, amounting to $300 at 
the minimum salary and reaching $500 
when the maximum salary is attained. The 
new schedule replaces one in which the 
highest salary in grades 1 to 6 was $2000 
and in the senior highschool was $2500 
for women and $3000 for men. 


Come to the NEA convention 


—Denver, June 28-July 2 





State Superintendents Elect 


yy CoLIN ENGLISH, state superintendent of 
public instruction in Florida, was recently 
elected president of the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers. 
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tributed largely by the new 








The Main Room is light, cheerful and spacious—an effect con- 


aylord counter-height shelving, 


with utility and efficiency its keynote. 

In equipping new libraries or in modernizing exist- 
ing ones, the experience and facilities of the Gaylord 
organization are at your service. We have an inter- 
esting brochure on this subject ~ containing several 
suggested floor plans and furniture arrangements. It 
is yours merely for the asking. Write for your free 


Note the air of charm and informality in this Reading Room, 
created by the fireplace and by Gaylord furniture and shelving. 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 


Est. 1896 STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Originators and Makers of Better Library Furniture and Supplies 





Readable Books of 1941 
yy Tue ist of Readable Books of 1941, 


published elsewhere in this Journat [avail- 
able after February 15 as Personal Growth 
Leaflet 252] deserves wide distribution 
among highschool and college students. 
English teachers especially should put this 
list into the hands of every student; discuss 
the books with pupils; encourage the read- 
ing of several of them; ask each student to 
examine at least one book in each group 
and to read at least one book from the list 
each semester in addition to his other 
work, 


Bus Service to Sectarian Schools 
Held Unconstitutional in Oklahoma 


yy THE Law granting free bus service to 
sectarian schools violates the Oklahoma 
Constitution, according to a decision ol 
the Supreme Court of the state rendered 
on December 2, 1941. The bus law in ques- 
tion was passed by the Oklahoma Legis- 
lature on April 29, 1939. 


Helps for Commencements 


vv THe 1942 Vitalized Commencement 
Manual is now available for distribution. 
It includes summaries of scores of second- 


ary school gradua- [Cont. on page A-26] 
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SAFETY EVERYWHERE-EVERYDAY 
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HELP THE CHILD 
Achieve individual safety 
Learn safety in groups 


The development of effective individual and 
social patterns of safe living has become a 
school objective of major importance. Most 
schools accept the responsibility of safety edu- 
cation but lack organized courses of pro- 
cedure, the means of motivating attitudes, and 
the material for establishing desirable reac- 
tions—safe habits. All of this and more the 
new safety charts supply. 


Valuable Guide—The accompanying 
Teachers Guide is a valuable part of the set. 
Written by a teacher, it contains background 
information, activities, stories, case histories, 
problems for discussion and an inclusive safety 
guide list against which the teacher is able to 
evaluate the discussion and activity of pupils. 


12 CHARTS IN SERIES 
Size 49 by 37 inches 


. Accidents—Enemy Number One 
Where Home Accidents Happen 
- Every Two Minutes 

Big Wheels Against Small 

. Danger in Fun 

More Fun—More Responsibility 
. Safety at Home 

. Falls Can Be Prevented 

. Being Careful 

Two Ways to “Play the Game” 
- Stop, Look and Obey the Rules 
. Vacation Safety 


See at San Francisco, Booths H16-18 


 ialahahalalaletalaalaltaltalataatatalate or SRSSRERRRRERe eee eee 


Send For Additional Information 


For teachers who wish additional information, 
we have Prepared a brochure containing com- 
plete descriptions, illustrations, and prices in 
various mountings. It is free. To receive your 
copy, just sign and mail this coupon. 


(Brochure describing Safety Charts. 


[]Complete catalog of Maps, Globes, and 
Charts for Geography, History and Biology. 
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Name School 


City ~~ 





State 


iA. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


: 3333 Elston Avenue 
5 V-2 


Chicago, Illinois 
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READY TO READ 


A pupils’ workbook. 


BUILDING WORD POWER 


A teacher’s handbook. 





By Donald D. Durrell, Helen Blair Sullivan, and Others 


Educational Clinic, Boston University 


A scientifically prepared series of graded exercises in reading 
readiness which will increase the rate of learning by enabling the 
child to see and hear words more clearly — promote visual and 
auditory perception. In wide experimental use, the exercises have 
proved their worth in beginning first-grade instruction and in 
helping slow learners in elementary grades. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 





BOBBY BREEN 


Foundation 16mm. Features 


Book 
of 
Education 


ESCAPE TO PARADISE 


Abounds with exciting adventure, romance 
and tuneful melodies with Latin American 
background. Cast includes Bobby Breen, 
Kent Taylor, Merla Shelton, Joyce Comp- 
ton, Pedro DeCordoba. 8 reels. 


WAY DOWN SOUTH 


A realistic story of Louisiana in pre-Civil 
War days. Supporting Bobby Breen are 
Alan Mowbray, Ralph Morgan, Clarence 
Muse, Steffi Duna and Sally Blane. 8 reels. 


THE NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every subject, at 


FILMS FOR VICTORY! 


16 mm. Sound Shorts embracing: 


. Civilian War Defense, such as air raid 
procedures, bomb handling, etc. 


. Vocational Training for War Industries. 
io oe of Factors in present world con- 
ict. 


your finger tips. 


Up to date: twenty-five years newer than any 


comparable dictionary; 122,000 more entries. - 
- Geographic films presenting economic and 
strategic backgrounds of embattled areas. 


a or 'sN 
Economical: the acquisition of Webster's New Waits Ser comets G8 ot Cee tee. 


International Dictionary lessens the need for 

investment in supplementary reference books. 

Send for catalog of 2200 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects. 


WALTER 0. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 West 45th St., Dept. A-2, New York 


Free Booklet: to educators who request it,’’The 
New Merriam-Webster; What it will do for you.” 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Dept. 79 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

















Lebrun 


Mother and Daughter 


REPRODUCTIONS OF THE WORLD’S GREAT PAINTINGS 
Aids in teaching Language, Literature, History, and Picture Study 


THE WORLD FAMOUS 


* _PerrPictures 


Millions of them have been used in schools and homes. One Cent Size, 
3 x 314, for 60 or more. Two Cent Size, 514 x 8, for 30 or more. Ten 
Cent Size, 10 x 12, for 6 or more. 

Also Miniature Colored Pictures of three kinds; many of them ap- 
proximately 314 x 4% inches. 400 subjects. One Cent and Two Cents 
each for 60 cents worth or more. Assorted as desired. All postpaid. 

A sample Perry Picture of the ONE CENT and TWO CENT sizes and a 


sample Miniature Colored picture and two lists of Miniature Colored Pictures, 
FREE to teachers naming grade and school and this Magazine. 


CATALOGUE of the Perry Pictures. 1600 small illustrations in the Cata- 
logue, and two Perry Pictures, for 15 cents in coin or stamps. A Two Cent, 
Four Cent, Ten Cent and a Bird Picture in colors, in the Catalogue. 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 4, Malden, Mass. 


Awarded Four Gold Medals 
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HE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
presents a summer program for serious and 
effective study. It provides excellent buildings, 
libraries, laboratories, and a faculty of national- 
ly recognized competence. Located in the foot- 
hills of the Rockies, a mile above sea level, in 
sight of perpetual snow, the University has a 
superior environment for summer study, with 
unsurpassed climatic and recreational advan- 
tages. Organized hikes, week-end outings, visits 
to glaciers, excursions to the Rocky Mountain 
National Park, and mountain climbing. 


Two Terma: June 15 to July 17 
July 20 to Aug. 21 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Engin- 
eering, Journalism, Physical Education, Art, 
and Music. Special Mountain Camp for Geol- 
ogy and Biology. Maison Francaise. Casa Espa- 
fiola. Deutsches Haus. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Production. 
Demonstration Schools. Many special courses 
for teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 
Special opportunities for graduate work. Organ 
recitals and public lectures. Conferences. 

, Fy. 


















BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. S.) 


Please send complete information and Bulletins checked: 
(J Summer Quarter Catalog (including Graduate School) 
{_] Summer Recreation Bulletin 
(Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
Nam 
St. and No. 
ee 
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[Cont. from page A-24] tion programs for 
1941 and the texts of several programs, 
This 96-page Manual is available from the 
NEA for 50¢. 


Victory Book Campaign 


yy Booxs by the million started changing 
hands in the Victory Book Campaign 
which started Monday, January 12, 1942, 
when readers in homes thruout the land 
began sharing the books they have en- 
joyed with our soldiers, sailors, and 
marines. 

The campaign, sponsored by the Amer. 
ican Library Association, American Red 
Cross, and United Service Organizations, 
seeks ten million books for USO houses, 
Army “dayrooms,” ships, Naval bases, etc. 
Books should be taken to libraries, where 
they will be sorted, repaired if necessary, 
and sent on as quickly as possible to the 
spots where men in the service want books. 


Citizens Handbook Going Fast 


ve More than 3000 copies of the revised 
edition of the American Citizens Hand- 
book were sold during December 1941. 


See page 54. 


University Attendance Down 


yy A Loss of 9.16 percent in the enrolment 
of fulltime students in 1941 over 1940 is 
shown in data from 669 approved univer- 
sities and colleges of the United States, 
according to data collected by President 
Raymond Walters of the University of 
Cincinnati which was published in School 
and Society for December 13, 1941. The 
following table summarizes enrolments: 


1940 AND 1941 CoMPARISONS 
Totals of Fulltime Enrolment 








Classification 1940 1941 
57 Universities, public..... 309,372 259,336 
52 Universities, private.... 187,288 176,240 
429 Colleges «0.2.0.6... 2405 249,023 239,998 
54 Technological Institutions 100,161 97,588 
77 Teachers Colleges...... 977,436 65,553 


—<—<—<$_<$_$—$—— 


G66 TOMS . 26 6si5csiecsce 923,280 838,715 











Totals of Students, Fulltime and Parttime 








Classification 1940 1941 
Ai 207 A Se eee 


57 Universities, public..... 435,492 365,426 
52 Universities, private .... 336,254 318,721 
429 Colleges 344,696 330,858 
54 Technological Institutions 135,903 133,083 
77 Teachers Colleges...... 140,678 121,266 

cinta had wegen 
OCG (| 1,393,023 1,269,354 





—— 





Two chief explanations for the pro 
nounced loss of students have been cited, 
according to Mr. Walters: [1] The Selec- 
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tive Service including students actually 
drafted and those anticipating the draft 
and [2] the drawing power of highly re- 
munerative jobs in defense industries and 
business fields. 


Thank You, Kansas City, Kansas 


yy Kansas CITY, KANSAS, has maintained a 
roo percent enrolment record in the NEA 
continuously since 1924 because its teachers 
believe in the value of an organized pro- 
fession with every member at work on its 
problems. They also believe that the NEA 
Journa helps teachers solve their prob- 
lems. The following statement by Super- 
intendent F. L. Schlagle of Kansas City, 
Kansas, is taken from the November 1941 
issue of the Kansas Teacher: 

“No teacher can intelligently understand 
the crisis that confronts education today 
without access to THE JouRNAL of the Na- 
tional Education Association. We are enter- 
ing a crisis in education just as definitely 
as we are facing a crisis in the international 
field. Each issue of THE JouRNAL sums up 
the problems and the thinking of the top- 
ranking men in education. No member of 
the profession can solve his own educa- 
tional problems without being aware of 
the tenor and pulse of all the schools thru- 
out the country. You can strengthen your 
own schools and your professional citizen- 


ship by joining the NEA.” 


MINNESOTA SUMMER SESSION 


Educational preparation will contribute greatly to your country’s defense. 
Why not enjoy a profitable summer of study and recreation at the gateway to 
America’s summer vacationland? . .. More than 700 courses cover all fields of 
interest... More than 400 educators, many of national and international reputa- 
tion—plus the University’s great libraries, laboratories and research facilities, 
create an outstanding opportunity for study at both the graduate and under- 
graduate levels. Two terms—the first beginning with registration Monday and 
June 15 and 16... registration for second term, Monday, July 27, 


Tuesday, 
Write NOW for complete Bulletin 


Director of Summer Session 
736 Administration Building 


UNIVERSITY OF 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Salary Trends Upward in 
Large Cities 


yy Tue NEA Research Division has just 
reported figures for 84 cities over 100,000 
in population showing that in nearly two- 
thirds of them the basic salary schedules for 
teachers are now in full effect, with depres- 
sion cuts eliminated. Annual increments 





Come to the NEA convention 


—Denver, June 28-July 2 





are being paid according to schedule in all 
but 10 of these cities. 

In 34 cities, more than a third, there has 
been improvement in the status of salary 
schedules for 1941-42 as compared with 
1940-41. Percentage cuts were reduced or 
eliminated; increment payments were re- 
sumed; and other increases were made. Six 
of the 34 cities are operating on new or re- 
vised schedules for 1941-42 that provide 
higher maximum salaries in some or in all 
classifications, than the 1940-41 schedule. 
These include Honolulu; Long Beach; Los 
Angeles; Pittsburgh; Richmond; and 
Springfield, Massachusetts. Five cities— 
Fort Wayne, Hartford, Honolulu, Knox- 
ville, and New Haven—are providing 
bonus increases to recognize the higher 
costs of living. 








PREPARATION 
FOR TOMORROW 
1S TODAY'S 
BEST DEFENSE 
EFFORT 





FASTER 
than ever— 
CASH COMES TO YOU 
When You Need it Most! 


Help given quickly is doubly valuable. That’s why all claim- 





Income Tax Correction 


yc On pace ro of the January issue of the 
Journat there appeared an article entitled, 
“The Teacher’s Income Tax.” Altho the 
manuscript of this article was approved 
by employees of the federal income tax 
bureau, since publication an error has been 
noted in the last two paragraphs in the first 
column. The remainder of the article is 
correct. Herewith is reproduced the para- 
graph in which the errors occurred, with 
the corrected figures in italic. 

“As an example of how the new tax 
rate works, take a single person earning 
$3600 a year. Suppose $600 is allowed as 
deductions, leaving a net income of $3000. 
Since this person is single, his personal 
exemption is $750 which, when subtracted 
from $3000, leaves $2250, the surtax on 
which is $142.50. The 10 percent earned 
income allowance is $300 (10 percent of 
$3000) which when subtracted from $2250, 
leaves $7950. On this figure the 4 percent 
normal tax rate is figured—in this ex- 
ample it would be $78. The total tax ($78 
plus $142.50) would amount to $220.50.” 

In the second illustration the last sen- 
tence should read: “The normal tax is $72 
(4 percent of $500 less $200) making a 
total tax of $42 that this teacher would pay 
in 1942. —NEA Research Division. 
[ Cont. on page A-28] 








checks go by Air Mail to T.C.U. members in their time of 


666 T.C.U. Building 





SSS ESSER RE Se eee seeeee FREE INFORMATION COUPON SSSSESESEEE EERE eee eee 
To the T.C.U., 666 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 


I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way Protection. 
full details without obligation. 


SRSSSCeeeeeeeeeseeeeeaaeeees NO AGENT WILL CALL TITTITITITTI TTT errr 


need. “Faster than ever Cash comes to you when you need 
it most”—if you are under the T.C.U. Umbrella. 


For Less Than a“Nickel a Day, You Get T.C.U. 
**10-Way Protection’’ 


Why not make certain—now—that 
you will have this friend when you 
need help to relieve the heavy 
burden of Doctor Bills, 
Bills, Board Bills and all the other day. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


expenses that pile up fast when 
your income stops? Get all the 
facts about T.C.U. 10-Way Pro- 
tection. Just mail the coupon to- 
No agent will call. 


Hospital 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


Send me 
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to and from 


Ride to and from California on the 
Santa Fe Scout, and enjoy the ut- 
most in travel comfort at the very 
lowest transcontinental rail fares... 

You'll like everything about this 
popular, all-air conditioned economy 
train, daily between Chicago and 
California. It has modern chair cars 
(there’s one reserved for women and 
children); roomy tourist-Pullmans, 
cozy lounge car for Pullman patrons; 
cheery Fred Harvey dining car, serv- 
ing delicious and very economical 
meals; and free and friendly Courier- 
Nurse service. 


SEE CARLSBAD CAVERNS 


Then, too, a Scout tourist-Pullman 
will take you direct to Carlsbad, New 
Mexico, for a delightful, economical, 
all-expense one-day stop-over visit to 
Carlsbad Caverns—the world’s great- 
est underground fairyland. Mail the 
coupon now for the Scout and Carls- 
bad Caverns free picture booklets. 
T. B. Gallaher, Passenger Traffic Manager 
1 1032 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


1 
Send Scout and Carlsbad Caverns booklets 
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Established 1885 A service for Colleges, Secondary and 
A L B E R Elementary Schools. Good candidates in 


TEACHERS AGENCY demand. Send for information. 


Home Office: 


Member National Association Teachers Agencies 


25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 535 Fifth Ave., New York City « Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash, 





Teachers are having better opportunities than they have h: 
by ns oo in many years, The Government with its defense program . 

requiring the services of so many teachers. Administrators 
CHICAGO throughout the country are requesting us to make recommenda- 


OUR SERVICE 
1S NATIONWIDE 


tions to them. Salaries in many places are increasing, 
-A.T.A. Address 1200-10 Steger Bidg., 28 E, py 
Chicago, Ilinois. e9 


publications, with a subject classification, are included in the new LIST OF PUBLI- 
CATIONS now available, free on request. 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


1201 16th St., N. W 









——— 


February 8-15—Negro History Week. 
For information and materials address As- 
sociation for the Study of Negro Life and 
History, 1538 Ninth Street Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 

February 15-22—Brotherhood Week 
sponsored by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

February 18-20—National Vocational 
Guidance Association convention, San 
Francisco. 

February 19-21—International Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children (a department 
of the NEA) at the Hotel Schroeder, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

February 20-21—American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges, San Francisco. 

February 21-26—American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, San Fran- 
Cisco. 

February 22-24—National League of 
Teachers Associations meeting, San Fran- 
cisco. 

March 5-7—Southeastern Arts Asso- 
ciation, Henry Hotel, Greensboro, N. C. 


March 25-28—Eastern Arts Associa- 
tion, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, N. Y. 


March 28-April 2—Music Educators 
National Conference, a department of the 
NEA, will meet in Milwaukee. Additional 
information available from C. V. Buttel- 
man, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
Ill. 

March 1942—Seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary, U. S. Office of Education. 


April 6-11—Association for Childhood 
Education, Buffalo, N. Y. 


April 8-11—Western Arts Association, 
Hotel Phillips, Kansas City, Mo. 





Washington, D. C. 


¢ WHAT to do 
This SUMMER? 


3 OPPORTUNITIES 


at the cost of ONE! 
* 
* Study in Comfort 
* Vacation in Cool Colorado 
* Attend the N. E, A. National 
Meeting - June 28 - July 2 





The UNIVERSITY 
oF DENVER 


in the 


CONVENTION GITY 


= invites youl 










« 
JA TWO TERMS 
| WS 1941 Summer School 


‘¢ July 20 - Aug. 21 
f Ask for further information 


4fal.: 
‘ UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


d Department A Denver, Colorado 
il Kindly send me your Sammer School Bulletin. 












Street & No.. 
| | City & State____—_—_—————___——— 
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April 15-18—The American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, at the Hotel Roosevelt, New 
Orleans. 

May 2-9—Eighth Pan-American Child 
Congress in Washington, D. C., at the call 
of the State Department of the United 
States. 

May 3-6—Thirteenth Institute for 
Education by Radio, Deshler-Wallick Ho- 
tel, Columbus, Ohio. 

May 17—Citizenship Recognition Day. 

June 28-July 2—NEA convention 
at Denver. 





NEW —— 
NEA 
PUBLICATIONS____ 





Health in Schools is the twentieth year- 
book of the American Association of 
School Administrators. It is expected that 
the March issue of THe Journat will carry 
an article on this yearbook. 544p. $2. 

Americans All, a study in intercultural 
education, is the joint yearbook of the 
Department of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction, the National Council of 
Teachers of English, and the Society for 
Curriculum Study. 40op. $2. 

A tabulation of minimum and maxi- 
mum salaries scheduled for regular teach- 
ers in elementary and secondary schools 
is given in Teachers’ Salary Schedules for 
1941-42 in Cities over 100,000 in Popula- 
tion. This report by the NEA Research 
Division shows that in many of the larger 
cities the salary rates in 1941-42 are some- 
what higher than in 1940-41. Mimeo- 
graphed. gop. 15¢. 

“Reading Instruction in Secondary 
Schools” is the title of the January issue 
of the Research Bulletin. See page 45 for 
an article on this publication. Price 25¢. 

Size of Class in 63 Public School Sys- 
tems in Cities below 30,000 in Population. 
Educational Research Service Circular No. 
II, 1941. 23p. 50¢. 

“Fine and Applied Arts, Commercial 
Education, and Home and Family Living” 
is the title of Part I of the Review of Edu- 
cational Research for October 1941. 56p. $1. 

“The Social Studies” is the title of Part 
II of the Review of Educational Research 
for October 1941. 56p. $1. 


Unless otherwise indicated, discounts for 
quantities on NEA publications are: 2-9 
copies, 10 percent; 10-99 copies, 25 percent; 
100 or more, 33 1/3 percent. Orders which 
amount to $1 or less must be accompanied 


How to clear the classroom air 
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GIRLS STOP GIGGLING and boys stop whispering when they’re interested 
in their schoolwork. That’s an old classroom axiom. 


It’s an axiom, too, that educational movies are never-fail interest- 
getters, 


We've got two movies like this. They’ve been never-fail interest- 
getters for thousands of teachers. And we'll be glad to send them to you 
rent-free. Here’s what they’re about: 


“ALASKA'S SILVER MILLIONS"—the biography of the salmon from egghood 
to parenthood. Contains some grand shots of the salmon’s upstream 
battle against Alaska’s driving rapids. Woven into this movie-biography 
are facts of natural history, science, and home economics. 


“JERRY PULLS THE STRINGS”— The scenes represent Ancient Arabia, Colonial 
America, Modern South America. The actors: Goat-marionettes, cow- 
marionettes, peasant-marionettes, dozens and dozens of marionettes of 
all sorts. The story: How Coffee is planted, raised, roasted, and packed. 
In telling the story, this movie goes into history, social science, and 
geography. 

Each of these films lasts 35 minutes. The cost to you is nothing but 
the few cents return postage the films take. Fill out the coupon below. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y, 
Home Economics Department N-242, American Can Company, 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, free of charge, your motion picture film: 
(Check) 0 “JERRY PULLS THE STRINGS” 


BRINE a aicncik stad acdunauceses Date film will be returned. ...........e00% 

Send film checked: (J 16 mm. sound 

PR een ea nn a aisuGasieeaeenownkubiod Teachers’ Guides......... 
(Check) (J **ALASKA’S SILVER MILLIONS” 

LS RR Ra en ere ee Date film will be returmed............... 


Send film checked: 1 16 mm. sound 
0 16 mm. silent 
Also send 


I promise to return film(s) to you on the date(s) specified above and will prepay the return 
postage. 


a) 
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PREIS Sooo ease sce) ed es ei Saat ie i ane neat Lies 
by cash. Carriage charges will be prepaid i i a 
on cash orders but not on billed orders. on ne 
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ciation, 1201 16th St., Washington, ee Pm kt havnt ranebnr soins s ase sk enhantnsrnee nesses cute pnensasn® 
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Summer Sessions 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


You'll enjoy spending the Summer 
in Philadelphia! 


Philadelphia and environs offer many cul- 
tural and recreational opportunities—in- 
cluding Temple University Teachers Summer 
Session. Six-weeks’ course begins Monday, 
June 29; closes Friday, August 7. A wide 
range of graduate and undergraduate work. 
The 1942 program is especially planned for 
today’s educational needs— designed for 
those who require credits for certification, 
and for those who are candidates for a 
degree. 


WRITE for illustrated booklet which de- 
scribes the many advantages of the Temple 
Summer Session for 1942, 


Address office of the Registrar 


Broad St. and Montgomery Avenue 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


STORIES cuitoeen toven 
by C. Blanche Needles, B.A. 


Objective stories of real adventure; fairy tales of 
high moral value; animal stories that show the true 
Intensely inter- 








relationships of nature and mankind. 


esting and human; a distinct classroom aid for char- 
acter building study. 304 pages, $2.00 postpaid. 


THE PYRAMID PRESS—55 W. 42nd St., New York 





Complete education for teaching 
in elementary grades, kinder- St aod 
garten and nursery school. Chil- \Y@ 
dren’s demonstration school and 
observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago’s 
; lovely North Shorenear lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 
¢ yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. 
tite or list of successful alumnae. 
National College of Education 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, PRES. BOX 216-B EVANSTON, ILL. 


WAR ON COLDS! °o 1 sleep 
. ® in a= draft. 
Many serious colds result from sleeping in a 
draft. Protection is mecessary—Draft Health 
Guard Window Ventilator deflects draft upward. 
Fits windows up to 43 inches; prevents rain and 
snow damage, catches dust, affords privacy. Not 
breakable. pistRiBUTORS WANTED 
Reg. Price $2.95—Special Price $1.50—We pay 
shipping cost. 
DRAFT HEALTH GUARDCO., 154 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 


BALOPTICONS 








A B&L Balopticon will 
prove the most econom- 
ical as well as the most 
efficient means of teach- 
ing visually. There is a 
B&L Lantern Slide or 
Opaque Balopticon for 
every still projection 
purpose. Write for a 
catalog. Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., 684 St. Paul 
Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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BRIEF ANNOUNCEMENTS, OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO EDUCATORS. 





Business and credit references are requested from all advertisers in this section. The 


rate is 25¢ per word, for over 210,000 circulation. 


Final closing date for each issue is 


the Sth of the month preceding—i.e. March issue closes February 5. 





AGENT-TEACHERS 





TEACHERS encourage organization of Family Asso- 
ciations. Become part of a great movement; remunera- 
tion; particulars free. National Family Association, 
324 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 





BAND INSTRUMENTS 





RECONDITIONED, GUARANTEED, school band, 
orchestra instruments. 5 day approval, BARGAIN 
LIST ON REQUEST. Meyers Musical Exchange, 454 
Michigan, Detroit, Mich. 





CAPS AND GOWNS 





FOR GRADUATION. Special money-saving plan. 
Choir and choral apparel, Band Uniforms. DeMoulin 
Bros. & Co., 1054 South Fourth St., Greenville, Illinois. 





JEWELRY 





200 Jewelry Stones, removed from rings, etc., $2.00. 
LOWE’S, Box 311, St. Louis, Mo. 





KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


HAPPY BUILDERS PROJECT BLOCKS will pro- 
vide your kindergarten with a broad building program 
of safe rigid projects for dramatic play. i 
literature. APPLETON WOOD PRODUCTS COM- 
PANY, Appleton, Wisconsin. 





MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED—Meritorious 
works of public interest on all subjects. Booklet sent 
—_ Meador Publishing Co., 324 Newbury St., Boston, 

ass. 





MISCELLANEOUS 








MUSIC 





SONGS of the AMERICAS—BOTSFORD. 57 Folk 
Songs from U. S. A., HAWAII, CANADA, LATIN 
= 75¢. G. SCHIRMER, 3 East 43rd Street, 
NeW YOrkK. 








RARE COINS 





COMMEMORATIVE HALFDOLLARS. Stone 
Mountain, Illinois, Cleveland, Long Island, Columbian, 
$1.00 ea. ae Catalogue, 25¢. N. Shultz, Salt 


SOUND FILMS 


16MM EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILMS. Free cata- 
logue. AUDIO-FILM LIBRARIES, Bloomfield, New 
ersey. 


LLL RE 
16mm. ENTERTAINMENT FILMS—One dollar per 
Reel. SWANK’S, 622 North Skinker, St. Louis, Mo. 


TEACHING AIDS 


PLASTICS—Fascinating Craft 
Needed Defense Metals. _ Practical—Easy-to-Work— 
Colorful. BAKELITE. CATALIN. Send TODAY 
for Special 22 Projects. Includes Working Instruc- 
tions and Suggestions, $1.00. (Stock List and Work- 
ing Instructions catalog only 10¢). DEPENDABLE 
= COMPANY, 1011 Harrison, Oakland, 

alifornia. 


BRIGHTLY ILLUSTRATED new journalism text- 
book, THE STENCIL DUPLICATED NEWSPAPER, 
is happy combination of writing and duplicating tech- 
i $2.00. Sent on approval. F. S. Knight, Hood 
River, Oregon. 


Material. Replace 








TROPHIES 





CUPS, MEDALS, BADGES, BRONZE TABLETS, 
CLASS PINS, FELT GOODS, FLAGS, CELLULOID 
BUTTONS, Catalogue, Boston Badge—Bent & Bush 
Co., Whitman, Mass. 





UNIFORMS 





BAND UNIFORMS, graduation caps and gowns, 
choir and choral apparel. DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 1054 
South Fourth St., Greenville, Illinois. 





VISUAL AIDS 





CLASSROOM VISUAL AIDS: Stereographs, lantern 
slides, diagnostic and remedial reading devices, hand- 
made-lantern-slide materials. Keystone View Company, 
Meadville, Penna. 





“Results very good”—reports one of 
these regular Classified advertisers. 
If you have something to sell, useful 
in the classroom, or by teachers per- 
sonally, your own ad in this section 
will do an inexpensive, effective job 
for you. 25¢ per word. March issue 
closes February 5th! 





Lake, Uta 


of retirement age who want 
good health, fine climate, 
sports, entertainments and 
comfortable living on their 
pensions or annuities, to 
come and live among our 
lakes and orange groves 
and friendly neighbors. 
For booklet and information, 
write 


ORANGE COUNTY C. of C. 


430 County Building 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
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PROFESSIONAL MAN’S 
INCOME TAX 
This greatly enlarged 1942 edi- 


tion was written especially for 


TEACHERS and other professional 
people by a lawyer who is also a 
teacher. 


Price 50¢, postage prepaid, or 40¢ in lots 
of 5 or more. 


Evanston, III. 


CHANDLER’S, INC. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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Typewriting, 


writing, 





like hand- 
creates impres- 
Sions that are good or 
bad depending upon the 
general appearance of the 
letter and the quality of 


the typewritten work. 
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Photo of Frederic W. Goudy by Oliver Calvert Underhill, Hollywood 


‘On the Underwood every type character is clean-cut, uniform in impression, evenly spaced and perfectly aligned — even the capitals which in so many letters 


show a tendency to jump above the line.”’ 


“Why the Underwood Types Better Letters...” 


ADVERTISER’S NOTE: Frederic W. Goudy, 
honored on two continents as the designer of 
more than a hundred famous type faces, is Type 
Consultant on the Underwood Engineering 
Staff. His long useful life has been lived in a 
world in which clean-cut type impressions on 
white paper are the highest expressions of 
xuuty and art. Goudy probably is the world’s 
greatest living exponent of fine type design and 
his influence has added the final note of perfec- 
ti to the writing qualities of the Underwood 
‘writer. 


page has been set in Goudy Old Style as 
a ‘ute to the genius of . . Frederic W. Goudy. 


—_~ 


i “AVE seen Underwoods perform at 
}, speeds that placed words on paper at 
rate of almost three a second. I have 
ied Underwood type bars moving so 
f. that they merged into a flashing blur of 
before my eyes. 


BY FREDERIC W, GOUDY 


But the performance that amazed me most 
of all was not the Underwood’s terrific 
speed. In this age we take speed for granted. 
It was the Underwood’s ability to place 
clean-cut and uniform type-impressions on 
paper with each character evenly spaced 
and all characters in perfect alignment! 

“Why,” Iam often asked, “is the quality 
of the Underwood’s finished work so far 
out in front?” The answer is a long one and 
I never know just where to begin. 

I think of the great Underwood Research 
Laboratories and the men of science who 
have ushered in practically every major 
typewriter development of the last half 
century. 

I think of those original Underwood fea- 
tures that exert such rigid control over 
spacing and alignment . . . of a marvelous 
Underwood development that even com- 
pensates for a typist’s peculiarities in strok- 
ing the keys and so helps insure uniformity 
of type impressions. 


I think also about the all-important fact 
that Underwood makes its own typewriter 
ribbons and thus assumes responsibility for 
the complete typing job. 

But to me the fundamental reason for the 
fine quality of the Underwood’s finished 
work is that long ago Underwood recog- 
nized the fact that the first essential of a 
typewriter is that it type right, and all 
through the years a finer and still finer 
quality of typewriting has been the prime 
objective of Underwood engineering. 

The Underwood definitely types better 


letters! 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


Write for free bookle-—‘“‘GOUDY THE TYPE MAS- 
TER.” It tells an interesting story of the achievements of 
the famous type designer and covers the expansion of his life 
work to include the field of the typewriter. 

Copyright 1941, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
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|BEFORE WINKY 


THE QUINLAN READERS 


THE QUINLAN READERS 


The QUINLAN READERS, a basal series for primary 


grades, are truly child interest readers. 


INTEREST is the keynote of the series. Every story was 
tested and selected by the children themselves. 


THE STORIES ARE CONTINUOUS. The 


in fresh newstory activities throughout the series. 


same leading characters live and act and grow | READING PICTURES 


STREAMLINED TYPE, proved by all the 
latest tests to be the most legible, is used 
throughout the series. 


BEAUTIFUL FOUR-COLOR ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, designed and drawn under the direct 
supervision of the author, are in complete har- 
mony with each printed page. 


EACH NEW WORD, when first introduced, is listed 
in the color band of the page, thus eliminating the need of 


formalized flash card drill. 


SONGS with appealing melody and familiar vocabulary 
are placed at the conclusion of each unit. 


PHONICS, begun in the pre-primer stories with rhyming 
phrases, continue in logical sequence in each succeeding book. 


EVERY STORY in the readers is followed by one or more 


silent reading activity pages which afford opportunity for 
review and for checking individual progress. 


LESSONS in democracy, safety, health, social studies, 
art, manual arts, music, thrift, honesty have been 
deftly woven into the stories. 


READING ACTIVITY BOOKS—compan- 
ion workbooks in which there is no cutting or 
pasting—continue the lively spirit of the 
Readers and are a sure guarantee of seatwork 
effectiveness. 


These outstanding features of the QUIN- 
LAN READERS reduce remedial reading to 
such a low minimum that they justly merit the 
title Makers not Menders. 


READING PICTURES, a new textbook in reading readi- 
ness, is now ready for distribution. Also, a new first pre-primer, 


BEFORE WINKY, has just been published. 


The streamlined Teachers’ Handbook for the Quinlan 
Readers treats the primary grades as a unit, in accordance 
with the best educational practice. This Handbook is given 
free to schools using the readers basally. 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicago 
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Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


THE QUINLAN READERS 





